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Reflections on Jewish Drama 





By MAURICE M. SHUDOFSKY 


wood that “The world’s a theatre, the 

earth a stage.” Perhaps no medium te- 
flects so faithfully the multifaceted elements 
of a particular society and a particular period 
as the theatre. In this respect the Jew is 
k’chol hagoyim (like the other nations). A 
brief generation ago the Yiddish stage was 
one of the glories of American-Jewish cul- 
ture. Many of us still recall the golden age 
of this theatre with its galaxy of truly tower- 
ing performers and a lively repertoire of 
great, near-great and occasionally indifferent 
plays. The writer of these lines still reminis- 
ces with something akin to awe about both 
the Hebrew and Yiddish versions of Der 
Dybbuk which he saw in early childhood, or 
about such memorable productions of The 
Yiddish Art Theatre as Yoshe Kalb and Die 
Brieder Ashkenazi. Space does not permit 
the mention of others; it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Yiddish stage produced 
dozens of fine plays, many of them of per- 
manent literary value—produced them with 
taste and dramatic power in authentic and 
often moving Yiddish. 

But Time, “that old gypsy man,” will not 
stay. There were, too, fundamental structural 
changes in the American-Jewish commuity 
plus a virtual stoppage of immigration. As 
the first-generation immigrants betook them- 
selves to a better world, taking with them 
the cultural baggage brought from Russia 
and Poland, the Yiddish stage began show- 
ing signs of the hardening of its dramatic 
and general artistic arteries. During the For- 
ties professional mourners intoned their 
hespedim (litanies) over the Yiddish stage; 
in fact, they were making extensive post- 
mortems even before the moribund patient 
had stopped breathing. In 1949 Maurice 
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Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theatre, which by 
that time had become an institution of seri- 
ous Yiddish theatre in a great tradition, gave 
up the ghost; its star and director abandoned 
his Art Theatre for the greener dramatic 
pastures of Hollywood. The mournful Kad- 
dish for a resplendent institution was heard 
lugubriously in the land. 

Even before serious Yiddish drama had 
fallen on evil days, the proprietors of Second- 
Avenue theatres had begun their systematic 
dismemberment of the classic Yiddish 
drama. Being shrewd businessmen with an 
eye on their investment, they echoed Gar- 
rick’s “We who live to please must please 
to live.” These well-fed gentlemen were no 
greenhorns; they insisted that the “de- 
mands” of the new generation of theatre- 
goers “who knew not Joseph” (read the 
classic Yiddish drama) must be met. And 
so these fanciers of the Hooper ratings 
stuffed their audiences—and still do—with 
shoddy tearjerkers and musical extravaganzas 
in a kind of “Yidiom” —an abominable 
pidgin Yiddish that must have deprived the 
masters of their well-earned rest in Paradise. 
The producers rationalized their soap operas 
in the monstrous jargon by saying that they 
attract the younger set. This obvious dodge 
was and is meant to hide the sad fact that 
Second Avenue succumbed to the lowest 
common denominator of Jewish taste; the 
matter and manner of its “drama” could 
but make the judicious grieve. 

After a reprieve of a number of years I 
sentenced myself once more some time ago 
to one of these “drammers.” This monstrous 
perversion of a once great Yiddish art form 
was called Second Marriage, which proved 
an incredible pot-pourri of every conceivable 
potboiler cliché. The author, Louis Freiman, 
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one of the most prolific perpetrators of these 
drammers, worked overtime in this particu- 
lar tearjerker to convert a trite radio serial 
into theatre. His hackneyed plot thickened, 
quickened and sickened until the final cur- 
tain mercifully covered it. Cliché was piled 
upon cliché in a horrible bastard Yiddish. 
At first I was bored to sneers and then I 
began to feel terribly uncomfortable upon 
reflecting that this was supposedly the heir 
of the once magnificent Yiddish stage. I 
came away with the feeling that the shades 
of the great Yiddish masters had been dese- 
crated. Since that painful experience I have 
not had the stomach for any more Second 
Avenue; after all, I reflected, there is such 
a thing as cultural masochism. 

In the fall of 1953 a veteran Yiddish the- 
atreman who sported a healthy revulsion 
against Second-Avenue taste tried to present 
serious Yiddish drama once more in the 
President Theatre on Broadway. He chose 
a middling vehicle, A House On Grand 
Street, by the poet Kadia Molodowsky. Set 
in the New York of 1940 the play was a 
fairly good study of a refugee’s adjustment 
to American life. Mrs Molodowsky, an au- 
thentic writer, depicts the trials and heart- 
breaks of the heroine’s beginning years in 
this country, and through the agony of wait- 
ing to hear from her family in Lublin we 
learn something of the soul of a refugee, and 
simultaneously an understanding about the 
inner workings of a Grand-Street family dur- 
ing the fate-fraught Forties. 

The theme as well as the treatment of A 
House On Grand Street was adult and genu- 
ine. The trouble was, however, that the 
playwright was new at one of the most 
exacting crafts imaginable. She had not yet 
learned to suture scene to scene with the 
strong thread of dramatic inevitability with 
the result that in the course of the action 
several scenes had a tendency to take off on 
their own in a kind of dramatic anarchy. 
For example, there is one scene, a Purim 
get-together, at the home of the refugee’s 
landlady, which is rich in authentic Jewish 
humor and in emotional warmth; here we 
were treated to “a slice of life realism” at 
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its best, the actors onstage relishing it as 
much as the audience; but unfortunately the 
scene kicked over the traces of the central 
theme and assumed the proportions of a 
sideshow. There were additional examples 
of wobbly construction which built up the 
impression of amateurishness. The most 
heartening thing about this failure was the 
restoration of the Yiddish of the immortals 
to the boards; the juicy, folk-based dialogue 
of the poct was a delight to this reviewer's 
ears still suffering from the preposterous 
yidiom of Second Avenue. 

After the failure of this venture Yiddish 
theatre languished (amateur and semi-pro- 
fessional organizations still produced drama 
in Yiddish, and one of them the Folksbiene 
continued—and continues—to do creditable 
work). After a fairly respectable run of 
Molodowsky’s unrealized vehicle the disap- 
pointed producer told me: “The Yiddish 
theatre as I knew and loved it is dead!” The 
funereal announcement, however, proved 
immature. In 1954 Maurice Schwartz, weary 
of the bit roles he had been sporadically 
playing in the lush Hollywooden land of 
make-believe, decided to return home—to 
the serious Yiddish theatre, his real milieu. 
As if still hesitant about taking the step, 
Schwartz tried his hand at three plays in 
English. They failed to catch fire. Most of 
us opined in unmistakable accents: “Mau- 
rice Schwartz’s proper métier is Yiddish the- 
atre.” Like a reluctant Jonah, Schwartz knew 
that he had to venture once more on the 
perilous scene of Yiddish theatre; the Tar- 
shish that was Hollywood had proved a will 
o’ the wisp. And so Schwartz addressed him- 
self to the task of resuscitating his defunct 
Yiddish Art Theatre, but this time he would 
establish it on a surer foundation. One of 
his main objectives in the old-new enterprise 
was to emancipate the director from the 
time-consuming problems of finances. Hence 
Schwartz solicited and apparently got the 
Workmen’s Circle, the I.L.G.W.U., and 
the Yiddish dailies to underwrite the revital- 
ized Art Theatre. Mr. Schwartz waxed en- 
thusiastic in speaking to this writer about 
the rebirth of his beloved theatre; he spoke 
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with warmth about enrolling 25,000 dues- 
paying members in the organization; there 
would be a season of some twenty-six weeks 
followed by tours of the States and Canada, 
perhaps even a visit to South America and 
Europe. For the first time in many years 
the director-star seemed hopeful about the 
future of good Yiddish drama. “After all,” 
he smiled optimistically, “the Jewish people 
have somehow managed to keep alive their 
good literature and their culture. And for 
those who don’t speak Yiddish, I don’t be- 
lieve language is a barrier to real art.” 

For his initial production Schwartz chose 
(I later learned that the choice was dictated 
by a so-called Board) a Biblical drama, The 
Shepherd King, by Leizer Treister. The 
choice proved scarcely a happy one. The 
theme, Saul’s manifold political, religious, 
and psychological problems, was too much 
for journalist Treister. Written in a kind of 
ponderous free “worsification.” the huge 
sprawling play lumbers on through two over- 
long parts. There is an ambitious canvass 
of some nineteen characters who prance 
through fourteen scenes in their regal and 
military trappings. Before the final curtain 
is rung down twenty additional characters 
see action. There was also some indifferent 
singing and dancing which added no lustre 
to either art. There was something of the 
sweep and scope of this fascinating period, 
but the total effect was vitiated by the 
sprawling structure of the piece and by its 
earthbound prose-verse. A play peopled with 
characters like Saul, David, and Jonathan 
must have winged poetry. The Shepherd 
King does not have even a soupcon of such 
poetry, nor does the author have the talent 
for building the strong emotion-packed 
scenes which the subject cries out for. For- 
tunately, Schwartz’s firm direction and the 
playing of his fine cast made up somewhat 
for the writer’s obvious deficiencies. 
Schwartz knows how to pace a play and how 
to make the portrayals credible and often 
touching. He himself invested the role of 
the strife-torn King with dignity and pathos; 
there were several scnes which were moving 
in the teeth of the trite dialogue with which 
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the players had to contend. The King espe- 
cially emerged as a three-dimensional human 
being with all the follies, weaknesses, and 
occasional grandeurs that flesh is heir to. 
His playing doubtless fired the rest of the 
cast to do their best. The ovation that fol- 
lowed the last curtain of the premiére was 
almost thunderous, the enthusiasm being 
more for the promise of things to come than 
for the initial production. The audience was 
showing its approval of the revived dramatic 
institution which is the Yiddish Art Theatre. 

Schwartz’s second offering was a revival of 
his highly successful Brothers Ashkenazi, an 
adaptation of the powerful realistic novel by 
the late I. J. Singer. First produced in 1937 
the original ran for more than thirty wecks 
in New York and was then acclaimed on 
the road and abroad. The spacious, realistic 
canvases that Singer painted in his popular 
novels during the Thirties were first read by 
multitudes (including the writer) in serial- 
ized form in “The Jewish Daily Forward.” 
Yoshe Kalb, Comrade Nachman, and The 
Brothers Ashkenazi were perused with avid- 
ity by thousands more in book form; dram- 
atized by the author and Mr. Schwartz, 
the first and third proved thumping hits and 
became fixtures in the repertoire of great 
Yiddish drama. 

In two parts and sixteen scenes the play 
tells the story of two brothers, Simcha 
Meyer and Jacob Bunim Ashkenazi against 
the background of pre-and-post-Revolution- 
ary Lodz and Petersburg. Simcha Meyer is 
a grasping, opportunistic, self-centered fel- 
low, a self-made man and worships his 
creator. His sole ambition is to become king 
of the weaving industry in Lodz. He hears 
and appreciates only one type of music— 
the factory whistle; moncy is his sole means 
of communication. His foil is the gentle, 
somewhat weak, life-loving Jacob Bunim. 
The latter loves Dinah and she returns his 
love, but it is the go-getter Simcha Meyer 
who manages to marry her. As the story un- 
folds swiftly Simcha Meyer contrives to grab 
everything in sight, having become a master- 
ful grabologist, but in the process he alien- 
ates everyone, including his father, wife, and 
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family. He has lived all his life according to 
Bolingbroke’s philosophy—“‘He best deserves 
to have who knows the sur’st and strong’st 
way to get”—but before the last curtain he 
discovers too late that his achievements are 
written in water. In the end the Russian 
Revolution deprives him of his amassed 
wealth. Detained by the Bolsheviks, Simcha 
Meyer is rescued by the brother he has 
always hated. But on their way back to Lodz 
they are captured by a company of Polish 
soldiers who compel Simcha Meyer (now 
Max) to do a “mah yofis” dance. His 
brother, however, refuses to be degraded and 
is shot to death. One of the most moving 
scenes in the piece involves Simcha Meyer 
prostrating himself over his brother’s body 
and lamenting, “Even in death you have 
conquered me!” 

As usual, Schwartz’s direction was excel- 
lently paced, so that the panorama of the 
Ashkenazi fortunes and misfortunes un- 
folded forcefully and dramatically through 
sixteen scenes which were knitted together 
by a narrator. Many years have passed since 
The Brothers Ashkenazi first made its debut; 
the revival proved conclusively that its lustre 
as adult drama remains undimmed. The play 
received a uniformly good press, and the 
audiences applauded it without reservations. 
Most thinking Jews realized that the Yiddish 
Art Theatre was not only a purveyor of 
distinguished theatre; it was a magnificent 
institution of living culture and as such it 
ought to have been treasured by all who 
are dedicated to a vital, viable American 
Judaism. 

I use the past tense here advisedly, because 
the resuscitated Yiddish Art Theatre has 
just about expired—killed by disinterest on 
the part of many of us and by the hypocrisy 
of our Jewish organizations. Mr. Schwartz 
ruefully told me that the grandiose promises 
of support did not leave the confines of the 
paper on which they were written. What is 
worse, I learned that Jewish institutions and 
organizations with strongly worded support 
of Jewish culture took their benefits to such 
richly Jewish plays as No Time For Sergeants 
and not to the Yiddish Art Theatre, the 
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powerful argument being that we cannot 
make money on Jewish productions. 
Schwartz found himself saddled with a board 
which had forced on him a lemon called 
The Shepherd King, and once more he be- 
came enmeshed in financial worries, because 
the help promised him did not materialize. 
The bright star of a revived Yiddish Art 
Theatre began to dim, while Yiddish or- 
ganizations, vociferously proclaiming their 
love for Jewish cuture, satisfied their thirst 
for it by buying benefits for No Time For 
Sergeants. Business as usual! 

I spoke with Schwartz shortly after his 
dream came to an end. There was no bitter- 
ness in the man who has devoted his life 
and considerable talents to Yiddish theatre, 
only a pervasive, almost detached sadness. 
“Such a rich community,” he almost sighed, 
“could have built a great cultural institution 
with a building of its own and a dramatic 
school. When you think of all the money 
that is spent . . .” His sonorous voice became 
muted and trailed off into a semi-whisper. 
There was poignant unrehearsed drama in 
voice and gestures which were suffused by a 
great weariness. His plans remained nebu- 
lous. Perhaps an Englishing of The Brothers 
or some straight English drama. I could not 
down the impression that most of the fight 
for serious Yiddish theatre in America had 
gone out of Maurice Schwartz. One can 
hardly blame the man. I felt deeply for the 
disappointed artist, and I grew sad at another 
golden opportunity turned to ashes to vital- 
ize the cultural and artistic life of the largest 
Jewry of the world. 

This latest failure of a cultural and artistic 
venture brought to mind Leslie Fiedler’s 
stinging pronouncement: “The Jewish com- 
munity in America remains in a disturbing 
sense an illiterate, cultureless one. It has 
come of age economically and even in terms 
of a minimal self-consciousness; but it has 
thus far failed to produce a painter or poet 
who is its acknowledged mouthpiece.” The 
late Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn fought all his 
adult life against “the engulfment of Jewish 
culture”—fought and apparently did not win. 
Just before his death he propounded a basic 
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truth: “To us the recession of personal cul- 
ture, Jewish culture and general culture 
Jewishly absorbed, is a matter of life and 
death. Therefore the Jewish book in Amer- 
ica, therefore Jewish art in America, there- 
fore the formation of a Jewish audience in 
America, are to us a matter of survival or 
destruction.” 

These gentlemen were applying to the 
Jewish scene the massive truth which Joseph 
Conrad spells out in the preface to The 
Nigger of the Narcissus: 


The changing wisdom of successive generations 
discards ideas, questions, facts, demolishes theories. 
But the artist appeals to that part of our being which 
is not dependent on wisdom: to that in us which is 
a gift and not an acquisition . . . He speaks to our 
capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense of 
mystery surrounding our lives; to our sense of pity, 
and beauty, and pain; to the latent feeling of fellow- 
ship with all creation—and to the subtle but invinci- 
ble conviction of solidarity that knits together the 
loneliness of innumerable hearts. 


The unfortunate demise of the resusci- 
tated Yiddish Art Theatre only reinforces 
one’s feeling that this focal elementary truth 
has not even begun to penetrate the minds 
and hearts of ninety-five percent of our 
leaders. If this supposition errs, how is one 
to explain their continuous blindness and 
deafness vis-a-vis the artistic forces in our 
midst struggling for their rightful place in 
the Jewish sun? We squander millions for 
dreary surveys of anti-Semitism and anti- 
defamation activity but begrudge even pen- 
nies for our music, drama, dance, literature, 
and painting. New York has a Jewish com- 
munity of more than two million Jews, ken 
yirbu, yet it cannot maintain one Art The- 
atre which enriches our defense - ridden, 
pedestrian collective cultural life. Except 
for an occasional subsidy to a special under- 
taking, as in the case of the support given 
by The Jewish Agency to the Hebrew The- 
atre Habimah Haketana, the Jewish com- 
munity seems unaware of the power and the 
glory of the theatre. 

Here and there we chance upon an in- 
spiriting exception to this dispiriting state of 
affairs, and the exception gives us an inkling 
of what a planned program of Jewish drama 
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—in Yiddish, Hebrew, and English—could 
do as a catalytic agent for our culturally and 
artistically somnolescent Jewish life in this 
country. I am referring to the heartening 
phenomenon by The National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board of organizing a tour of the 
enormously rich and successful production, 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Mr. Arnold 
Perl, the adapter and co-producer of the 
wonderful World, writes me: 


You may be interested to know that the Tour of 
the play in Community Centers, now in its eighth 
week, has surpassed both our expectations and the 
hopes of the Jewish Center Lecture Bureau, under 
whose auspices the tour was undertaken. We have 
played to capacity audiences in over 35 cities; some 
houses with as many as 3200 people. Critics of the 
major metropolitan papers have reviewed the play, 
despite the fact that it has only been performed once 
and urged audiences to see it “if it is within driving 
distance.” Most gratifying perhaps is the praise the 
critics have lavished on the JCLB and the local 
Jewish Community Centers for “bringing first-rate 
art and first-rate theatre into the small cities of 
America. . . . You may also be pleased to know 
that we plan a Second Tour next year—based on this 
year’s success. 


This leads me to the tentative conclusion 
that the rank and file, hungry for artistic 
expression of their Jewish living, are far 
ahead of their pedestrian leadership. When- 
ever and wherever they get the opportunity 
to see and hear genuine Jewish drama and 
music, whatever the language, the response 
is warm. 

I am convinced, too, that a concerted and 
well-directed effort could bring into being 
Jewish drama in all the languages of our 
culture. A handful of dedicated people in 
New York and in other populous Jewish 
centers could move the mountain of inertia 
which immobilizes our leadership. I say this 
not as mere whistling in the dark; it has been 
accomplished in other times and in other 
communities. The New York “Y” and the 
JCLB have already broken ground; it re- 
mains for us to broaden the scope of their 
laudable activity. Those who will tax me 
with dreaming idly should recall the words 
of a latter-day prophet in Israel who said of 
an even loftier hope: “If you but will it, this 
need not remain a dream.” 
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ITHIN JUDAISM TODAY exists a 
unique and highly controversial 
organization — The American 


Council for Judaism. Led by its dynamic 
Executive Director, Elmer Berger, the Coun- 
cil has campaigned vigorously for the past 
twelve years, attempting to influence both 
Jews and non-Jews. Up to now, the scanty 
analyses of this group have been concerned 
primarily with attacking or defending its 
principles and activities. Here, we shall be 
only concerned with a study of the Council 
and the problems raised by its point of view. 

The Council appears to be a wing of Re- 
form Judaism, although this has been denied 
at various intervals by some of its members. 
The founders of the organization were Re- 
form Jews, as are all of the current member 
rabbis. In its publications for the education 
of the young, the Council advocates Reform 
Judaism. For example, the Council pam- 
phlet, General Objectives of the AC] Schools 
for Judaism explains: 


. .. the orientation of our schools will be to instill 
in the children an understanding of Reform Judaism 
which will lead, we hope, to a firm conviction in, 
and preference for, Reform Judaism.1 


Furthermore, Elmer Berger, a Reform 
Rabbi himself, has written and spoken ex- 
tensively of the Council’s Reform outlook. 
In books, articles, and speeches he has re- 
ferred to the great movement supposedly 
begun by Moses Mendelsohn in Germany 
in the 1770s, which stripped Judaism of 
many supposedly meaningless religious cus- 
toms and traditions. Berger has emphasized 
the universal religion which he claims the 
prophets put forth. 


1. General Objectives of the ACJ Schools for 
Judaism, 1953, p. 1553. 


By NORTON MEZVINSKY 


The Council has steadfastly maintained 
that Judaism is a religion which can be 
accepted by any who wish to choose it. That 
Judaism is a race or nationality has been 
vehemently denied by this organization. In 
his book, The Jewish Dilemma, accepted by 
the Council, Berger wrote that he finds 
nothing to support the concept of a “Jewish 
People,” although Jews the world over do 
have certain similarities in religious belief 
and practice. Berger has also stated that he 
believes in a Judaism which leaves Jews free 
not to be Jews, if they so wish. 

This position of the Council raises the 
perplexing question of why Jews should re- 
main Jews at all. Surely to believe in the 
teachings of the Prophets, one does not have 
to remain a Jew. Why should Jews not 
assimilate completely? In a letter to this 
writer, Rabbi Berger attempted to answer 
this question: 

Why should one remain a Jew if he follows the 
principles of the Council? Because by voluntary elec- 
tion he finds in the principles and the forms of 


Judaism that which satisfies whatever spiritual needs 
he may have.? 


Berger argued further: 


. . . to be a Jew involves a profession of faith in 
certain elementary, spiritual truths that have emerged 
from the history of Judaism as the supreme distilla- 
tions of that faith. 


And finally: 


Therefore, if because of associations, fellowship, 
sentimental attachments to historic festivals and 
holidays—or for any of a number of other reasons— 
one cannot see his way clear to entering a new faith; 
or, more positively, if one wants to maintain his 
identity as a Jew in one of the great historic spiritual 
traditions, the Council may offer such a person the 


2. From Elmer Berger to Norton Mezvinsky, 


May 7, 1954, p. 2. 
3. Ibid., p. 4. 
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best and most understandable and logical application 
of the core of Judaism to the American scene.* 

Berger’s answer, however, does not clear 
up all of the difficulty in the Council’s posi- 
tion. The Council teaches a history of the 
Jews in its schools throughout the country. 
To prove this, one need only to read Stories 
About Judaism, Books One and Two by 
David Goldberg, and A Partisan History of 
Judaism, by Elmer Berger. Both are standard 
texts in Council Schools and are books of 
exclusive Jewish history. Since the Prophets, 
according to the Council, spoke of a Uni- 
versal God for all people, it would seem 
more consistent for the schools to teach a 
history of all people. 

The Council has also mimeographed and 
sent out various plays put on by its schools 
in celebration of Hanukah, Purim, and other 
Jewish Holidays. The Council has failed to 
tell us, however, why the exclusive spiritual 
and legendary holidays of the Jews should be 
emphasized, if the “Jewish People” theory 
is fallacious. In short, the problem for the 
American Council for Judaism is to more 
satisfactorily answer the question: Why 
should Jews not assimilate completely, why 
should they hold onto only a personal re- 
ligion, if there is not such an entity as the 
“Jewish People”? 

The liberal religious position of the Coun- 
cil has not brought it the most attention and 
controversy. Rather, it has been the Coun- 
cil’s severe criticism of Zionism. It is at this 
point that the Council differs most distinctly 
from the usual present-day principles of Re- 
form Judaism, and it is primarily because of 
this outlook that the Council was estab- 
lished in 1943. 

Uutil 1937, Reform Judaism was generally 
anti-Zionist. Point Five of the Pittsburgh 
Platform of 1885, the official viewpoint of 
the Reform movement, stated: 

We consider ourselves no longer a Nation, but a 
religious community, and therefore do not expect a 
return to Palestine or a restoration of the laws con- 
cerning a Jewish state.5 

The Columbus Platform of 1937, how- 
ever, changed this view: 


4. Ibid., p. 5. 
5. Elmer Berger, The Jewish Dilemma, p. 7. 
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Judaism is the soul of which Israel is the body.® 


This platform called upon all Jews to aid 
in building up Israel both as a refuge for 
homeless Jews and a center for Jewish cul- 
ture and spiritual life throughout the world. 
The American Council for Judaism con- 
demns this part of the Columbus Platform 
and here breaks away from the main stream 
of Reform Judaism. 


It was Lessing J. Rosenwald,* who, in 
April 1943, four years before becoming the 
organization’s President, first put forward 
the anti-Zionist viewpoint of the Council. 
He maintained that the Council was op- 
posed to the establishment of a National 
Jewish State in Palestine. He emphasized 
that Jews were not a racial group and should 
not seek a homeland outside of their home 
nations. Rosenwald insisted that the United 
States was the only homeland for American 
Jews, and no other national attachments 
should be recognized. Official statements of 
the Council elaborate this position. 

From the date of its origin, the Council’s 
anti-Zionist position has remained consist- 
ent. Even after Israel legally became a nation 
by U. N. decree in 1947, and won complete 
independence in the 1948 Arab War, these 
Jewish anti-Zionist arguments did not 
change. Much of the Council’s printed ma- 
terial begins with a definition of Zionism, 
followed by an attack upon it. For instance: 
in Blueprint, an official and typical Council 
publication, the following definition appears: 


Zionism considers the Jews all over the world to 
be actually a nation . . . (which means) “National 


> 


consciousness,” i.e., a feeling of unity and a will to 
its preservation active throughout the community.7 


This definition was taken from Dr. Joseph 
Heller’s book, The Zionist Idea, and repre- 
sents the accepted philosophy of the Zionist 
Organization of America. 


Blueprint and other Council publications 
in opposing these principles both religiously 
and historically, follow closely the points 

6. Elmer Berger, A Partisan History of Judaism, 
p. 53. 


* Chairman of the Sears-Roebuck Company. 
7. Blueprint, Volume I, p. 13. 
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advanced by Elmer Berger in his two books 
on Judaism. As pointed out previously, in 
The Jewish Dilemma, Berger writes that he 
finds nothing to support the concept of a 
“Jewish People.” In A Partisan History of 
Judaism, Berger maintains that since the 
Prophets emphasized a universal and not a 
separatist religion, a “national homeland 
theory” is contrary to true Judaic belief. 

In both of his books, Berger attempts to 
explain the historical reason for the Zionist 
movement. In the Middle Ages, he says, 
when the Jews had become ghettoized, a 
separatist philosophy and a yearning for a 
return to Israel came. But, as he goes on to 
point out, the real emancipation of Jews 
came when the American and French revo- 
lutions gave to individual Jews the freedom 
to live as they wished. They could then 
assimilate within various nations without 
giving up their religion. Jews in the United 
States, he argues, have the right to live 
freely and therefore have no reason to yearn 
for Israel. Furthermore, they are American 
citizens and should devote their full alle- 
giance to the United States; they should not 
support a foreign nation, which they do as 
Zionists. To Berger, Zionism is a national- 
istic movement, contrary to the true Judaic 
concepts of the prophets. 

The Council maintains that American 
Jews should be more cognizant of Zionist 
Objectives. Blueprint argues that Zionist 
leaders want Israel developed, so that all 
Jews can be persuaded to migrate there. 
Quotations from outstanding Zionist leaders 
are used to prove this point. For example, 
in 1949, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion told a 
Zionist delegation: 

Our next task will not be easier than the creation 


of the Jewish State. It consists of bringing all Jews 
to Israel.8 


Daniel Frisch, late President of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America, decreed: 


We ought to be able to send to Israel American- 
bred young people who want to live as Jews under 
the smiling skies of reborn Israel.® 


8. Ibid., p. 21. 
9. Ibid., p. 22. 
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Blueprint also points out that Zionist 
leaders desire a great amount of financial 
aid from American Jews to help Israel; that 
the Zionist Organization of America, for 
example, has adopted a Program for Israel 
estimated to cost $3,000,000. Blueprint em- 
phasizes, by quoting Rabbi Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver, that Zionists exhort American Jews to 
support Israel politically and to use their 
influence on the United States Government 
to do likewise. And, finally, Blueprint con- 
tends that Zionist leaders want and expect 
a national, cultural, pro-Israel bloc to de- 
velop among American Jews. These facts, 
the Council argues, demonstrate that Jews 
owing their allegiance to the United States 
should repudiate the movement. In this 
whole viewpoint the Council agrees per- 
fectly with other anti-Zionists. 

On behalf of the Council Berger has 
directly attacked the policies of the State of 
Israel. On November 23, 1954, at the annual 
dinner of the Council’s Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, Berger blamed the State of Israel for 
the sad plight of the 850,000 Arab Refugees 
living in squalor outside the borders of the 
new nation. Moreover, he insisted that all 
true elements of Judaism were lacking when 
Israeli raided Dair Yasin, Kibya and Nahallin. 

The American Council for Judaism is an 
exclusively Jewish organization. But other 
non-Jewish, anti-Zionist groups work closely 
with it. Rabbis Berger and Lazaron, Execu- 
tive Director and Honorary Vice-President 
of the Council, were appointed members of 
the American Friends of the Middle East, 
an anti-Zionist organization established in 
June of 1951 by Dorothy Thompson. Dr. 
Lazaron is also Editorial Associate of Jewish 
Newsletter, an anti-Zionist periodical whose 
editor is William Zuckerman. Paul Hutchin- 
son, Editor of the Christian Century wrote 
the foreword to Berger’s book, A Partisan 
History of Judaism. Dr. Garland Evans Hop- 
kins, former Associate Editor of the Chris- 
tian Century and Vice-President of the 
American Friends of the Middle East, par- 
ticipated in the Council’s 1952 annual con- 
ference by giving a speech praising the 
Council’s work. 
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Many non-Jews have praised the Council. 
Norman Thomas explained: 


If I were a Jew, I should be a member of the 
American Council for Judaism. It would be a tragedy 
if the Jews should sacrifice a magnificent leadership 
in the universality of justice for narrow national- 
ism.10 


Harry Elmer Barnes stated: 


I have read over your statement (the Council’s) 
of principles with respect and enthusiasm. I con- 
gratulate you upon your lucidity, sanity, and intel- 
lectual integrity.11 


In A Partisan History of Judaism, Berger 
described Dr. Miller Burrows, Dean of the 
Yale Graduate College, as another liberal 
American who lauds the Council. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, the noted Christian cler- 
gyman, is another of the Council’s boosters. 
These men and others have allowed the 
Council to use their names and statements. 


Since its organization in 1943, the Coun- 
cil has spared no effort in spreading its point 
of view and attempting to bring more Jews 
into its membership. By the middle of 1954, 
the Council had a membership of around 
16,000; 2,000 having joined since Israel be- 
came a nation in 1948.* The Council has 
established chapters in many cities through- 
out the United States. These local chapters 
are quite active in disseminating printed 
material and in organizing home meetings, 
synagogue and temple meetings, public dis- 
cussions, and membership drives. Further- 
more, the Council has a National Advisory 
Board whose members live in seventy-five 
cities located in thirty-four States and the 
District of Columbia. The National office 
in New York City is responsible for the 
printing of most of the Council’s material, 
which is dispersed throughout the country. 
The pamphlet, Council News, containing 
up-to-date information about the activities 
of the national and regional offices, is dis- 
tributed monthly. During 1954, the Council 
began to distribute a semi-monthly maga- 


10. Choose Now, p. 18. 

11. Ibid. 

* These figures were taken from both Council and 
Zionist authorities. 
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zine, named Growing Up, which was inter- 
mittently sprayed with anti-Zionist articles. 
The national office prints many pamphlets 
and brochures advocating the Council’s con- 
tentions. These include such works as Blue- 
print, from which we have quoted and 
Choose Now. This material is sent to both 
members and non-members of the Council. 
Most of the pamphlets and brochures, sen- 
sationally printed, call upon all non-member 
Jews to adopt the anti-Zionist point of view 
and join the American Council for Judaism. 


Besides dispersing printed matter to its 
members and to the public as a whole, the 
Council’s officers have written to federal 
government officials to establish the Jewish 
anti-Zionist position on specific govern- 
mental policies. On September 25, 1944, for 
example, Lessing J. Rosenwald wrote a letter 
on behalf of the Council to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, explaining the Council’s 
views. In the letter Rosenwald strongly im- 
plied that the United States should not 
support Israel.* In May, 1945, Rosenwald 
wrote letters to both President Truman and 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
lauding, on behalf of the Council, the full 
report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry** and suggesting that the United 
States adopt all of the committee’s resolu- 
tions. One such resolution opposed the crea- 
tion of a Jewish state and argued that Jews, 
Christians, and Arabs co-operate to establish 
a joint nation in Palestine. In another letter 
to President Truman on December 4, 1945, 


* In this letter Rosenwald also urged that a lim- 
ited number of Jewish immigrants be admitted into 
Palestine and charged that the British White Paper 
of 1939 discriminated against Jewish immigrants. 
The Council has always supported a limited amount 
of Jewish, as well as Arab and Christian, immigra- 
tion into Palestine. 

** In 1945, the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain established the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine to — 
the Arab-Jewish conflict in the Middle East. The 
committee recommended that the United States 
adopt all of its resolutions, one such resolution 
opposed the creation of a Jewish State and argued 
that Jews, Christians, and Arabs co-operate to estab- 
lish a joint nation in Palestine. 
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Rosenwald reiterated the same arguments. 
Subsequently in letters to Acting Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, and to Secretary 
of State, George Marshall, Council leaders 
reviewed their attitude toward Zionism and 
maintained that the Jewish Agency (pro- 
Zionist) did not speak for all American 
Jews. These are but a few of such letters. 

More recently, on April 8, 1953, the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism presented to Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles a report 
titled: Memorandum Outlining The Prin- 
ciples of the American Council For Judaism 
and Several Problems Created By Confusion 
of Judaism With The Nationalism of a For- 
eign State. This memorandum once again 
presented the Council’s principles, reiterated 
its warnings about Jewish nationalism, called 
upon the United States Government to pro- 
hibit American Jews from acquiring special 
favors from the Isracli Government, and 
recommended that American Jews should 
be prevented from becoming citizens of 
Israel while they were also citizens of the 
United States. 

In Council News of December, 1953, Ber- 
ger announced another method adopted by 
the Council to spread its message. Fact 
sheets attacking Zionism would be sent to 
seven hundred newspapers in this country. 

Many of the Council’s officers and mem- 
bers have personally attacked Zionism and 
the State of Israel. The most important of 
these men, as already indicated, is Elmer 
Berger. Another is Morris Lazaron, who re- 
cently wrote the book, Olive Trees in Storm, 
published in 1955, in which he blames Israel 
for much of the trouble and tragedy in the 
Near East. Another member of the Council, 
Alfred Lilienthal, wrote the very extreme 
anti-Zionist Book, What Price Israel, pub- 
lished in 1954. Besides writing books, Coun- 
cil members have written articles for some 
of the outstanding periodicals. Morris Laza- 
ron, for instance, wrote a twenty-two page 
anti-Zionist special section, “Palestine and 
the Jew” for the November 16, 1946, issue 
of the Christian Century. Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald wrote a violent anti-Zionist article, 
“The Fallacies of Palestine,” which appeared 
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in the March 13, 1948, issue of Collier’s. 

The Council annually holds a widely pub- 
licized conference at which have appeared a 
number of guest speakers, including Dorothy 
Thompson in 1951, and Vincent Sheean, 
the journalist, and Dr. Garland Evans Hop- 
kins in 1952. Accounts of the proceedings 
of these conferences are printed and dis- 
tributed to all council members and to many 
non-members. Furthermore, many newspa- 
pers report on the happenings at the annual 
conference. As an example, last year’s con- 
ference received coverage in the New York 
Times, on March 18, 20, and 21. 

In the fall of 1952, the Council began a 
new and vigorous activity by opening three 
religious schools. These were in White 
Plains, New York (September), Highland 
Park, Tlinois (October), and Milwaukee 
(November). A fourth school was opened 
in St. Louis in September, 1953. During 
1954, additional Council Schools were 
opened in Pittsburgh (January), Indianapo- 
lis (February), New York (March), and 
Cincinnati (September). Hence, the Coun- 
cil now has eight schools with 120 teachers 
and administrators and a total enrollment of 
525 — 266 of these being enrolled in the 
Highland Park, Illinois School. 

The Council explains that the prime ob- 
jective of the schools is to teach Judaism 
“Free of Jewish nationalism.” One of the 
textbooks used is Bergers, A Partisan History 
of Judaism—or as is so aptly printed on its 
cover, The Jewish Case Against Zionism. In 
1953, the Council published the two-volume 
wotk by Rabbi David Goldberg, Stories 
About Judaism, written specifically for Jew- 
ish school children and used in the schools. 
Their anti-Zionist position is clear. 

Each year new textbooks are published for 
use in the Council schools. They all empha- 
size various aspects of Reform Judaic theol- 
ogy and anti-Zionism. 

The educational program of the council is 
being financed by personal financial contri- 
butions. The Religious Education Commit- 
tee reported at this year’s annual conference 
in Dallas that individuals who are not coun- 
cil members but who “appreciate the organ- 
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ization’s effort” give approximately one-third 
of the funds. The Committee especially 
singled out Aaron Strauss of Baltimore for 
his generous support. 

The most recent development within the 
American Council for Judaism is the estab- 
lishment of congregations. In 1955, parents 
who have children in Council schools 
formed congregations in White Plains, New 
York and Highland Park, Illinois. Forty 
families have joined the White Plains Tem- 
ple, which calls itself the Congregation for 
Reform Judaism in Westchester County. 
Each member has signed a pledge of council 
principles. Samuel Halevi Baron is serving 
as part-time Rabbi. Fifty founders estab- 
lished the Lakeside Congregation for Re- 
form Judaism in Highland Park. By the first 
of June, 1955, 150 families had joined this 
temple, and one confirmation service had 
taken place. Between 250 and 300 families 
are expected to join the Lakeside Congrega- 
tion this first year. Richard E. Singer is the 
full-time Rabbi. 

The over-all anti-Zionist effect of the 
American Council for Judaism is difficult 
to determine. So far, however, the Council 
appears to have had only minor success 
gaining membership and influencing people. 
Out of 5,000,000 Jews in this country, the 
Council only counted 16,000 in its member- 
ship in 1954. On the other hand, Zionist 
organizations have 750,000 members. Fur- 
thermore, among the general public and 
within the United States Government the 
Council’s position is not generally accepted. 
The United States had aided and favored 
the State of Israel and has never adopted the 
basic anti-Zionist point of view. 

Nevertheless, the Council does seem to 
grow stronger each year. With the establish- 
ment and growth of schools, chapters, and 
congregations, the Council is in a position 
to educate in its own way a portion of 
today’s and tomorrow’s generations. But 
whether ultimately successful or not, the 
American Council for Judaism stands out 
as this era’s most extreme expression of 
American Jewish antagonism to the Zionist 
movement. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER 
NOW SEVEN TIMES SEVEN 


MINUTES OLD 


By Setwyn S. Scuwartz 


The city is wiry. 

The automobile screeches. 

You, Shulamith, you, Eve, have no fear— 
I know the way back 

To the verdured Garden of Eden. 


Night is the miracle. Day is the miracle. 
Your voice is now the miracle, 
Sounding through the widened door. 


You, Shulamith, you, Eve, let not sleep take 
you— 


It is morning-prayer fresh, Genesis once more. 


Let us provide ourselves with good fortune, 
Let us provide ourselves with stars. 

Look! Through the narrowed door strides 
The grandfather of all deaths, 


Wounded and wondering. Your voice he 
hears! 


Like his books, the endeared minutes bloom 
eternally. 


My Jewish song about he will grasp 
Today, 
Tomorrow, 


Forever. 


(Translated from the original Yiddish 
by Maurice M. Shudofsky.) 














































countries have been stirred by archeo- 

logical discoveries, but although re- 
markable links with ancient history and 
previous cultures have been revealed, no- 
where has the chase been so exciting and 
rewarding as in the Middle East. The twin 
poles of Western civilization—Greece and 
Palestine—lie in this area, and if we allow 
ourselves a little latitude and extend the 
boundaries to Italy and Iraq, most of the 
childhood of Western man can be traced 
here. And for all the stirrings roused by 
Greece, Italy, Egypt and Babylon, the tiny 
area of the Holy Land has made the deepest 
impression on the human conscience, and 
any contemporary remains that bring the 
Biblical era into vivid relief are eagerly 
snatched by all men under the influence of 
the Scriptures. 

The attacks of the Bible critics in the 
nineteenth century seemed at the time to 
have debunked Holy Writ. Their explana- 
tions were so rational and fitted together so 
logically, that it was hard to resist the con- 
clusion that inspiration was a myth and the 
narrative of the sacred literature unreliable. 
The process of rehabilitation has been slow 
and difficult. Some of the critical conclu- 
sions have been generally accepted and oc- 
cupy an honored place in Bible study; but 
many of their theories, especially the more 
extreme, have been rejected as scholarly re- 
search has produced a wealth of fresh evi- 
dence in many spheres. Thus philological 
research and the comparative study of Se- 
mitic languages has resulted in a far more 
conservative approach to the text of the 
Bible than was adopted fifty years ago, while 
another major factor has been the remark- 


F* THE PAST CENTURY, peoples in many 
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By GEOFFREY WIGODER 


able evidence dug up from the soil of the 
Middle East. 

Light was first thrown on the Bible from 
countries outside Palestine, notably Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. In Palestine itself, seri- 
ous archeology dates from the second part 
of the nineteenth century, and rapidly pro- 
duced sensational finds. Thus the Moabite 
Stone discovered in 1867 contained an ac- 
count by Mesha, king of Moab, of the war 
with Israel described in II Kings 3. The two 
versions were as alike as two rival communi- 
ques in a modern war. Other remarkable 
discoveries included the inscription in the 
tunnel of Siloam where workmen had 
scratched on the wall an account of its con- 
struction in the reign of Hezekiah (702 
B.C.); the Gezer Calendar—a list of agri- 
cultural seasons dating from the 15th cent. 
B.C. and the oldest considerable inscription 
to be so far uncovered; and, more recently, 
the Lachish Letters which throw direct light 
on an episode in the course of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s first attack on Judah in 508 B.C. 
In the last decade, the most exciting of all 
these finds have turned up in the Judean 
Desert—the Dead Sea Scrolls, the great mass 
of allied inscriptions as well as correspond- 
ence bearing the actual signature of Bar 
Kokhba. 

However, although inscriptions provide 
the gilt, the more humdrum gingerbread is 
pursued in various directions. Ancient cities 
in Palestine are to be found within tels— 
that is, mounds—which spot the face of the 
country. For strategic reasons, towns would 
be built on hills but as one city was de- 
stroyed a new one was built on top of its 
ruins, and thus the hill reached a new arti- 
ficial height. Now the excavator comes 
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_along, slices the side off the tel and, like 
cutting a chocolate cake, finds layer on layer. 
Written inscriptions are a great rarity, but 
everything else that comes to hand is care- 
fully examined as evidence. This is particu- 
larly true of pottery, which has been classi- 
fied to such a fine degree that each layer is 
dated according to the remains of pottery 
that are found there. Tens of thousands of 
pieces of pottery are discovered in an average 
season, and each is carefully examined, 
numbered and—as far as possible—fitted to- 
gether, like a mammoth jigsaw puzzle. Valu- 
able testimony is also afforded by tombs, 
which are comparatively easy to excavate and 
often contain a wealth of deposits. 

In Israel, archeology is a national pastime. 
The population is acutely aware of the Bible 
and extremely interested in all research on 
it. This fall’s conference of the Israel Explo- 
ration Society in a remote resort brought an 
influx of so many thousand visitors that the 
police had to supervise the proceedings 
before the crowds got out of hand. Similarly, 
any excavation attracts so many visitors that 
special precautions have to be taken to pre- 
vent the actual operation from becoming 
impeded. 

Scarcely a month passes without news of 
archelogical interest. 1955 has seen several 
major expeditions and some fascinating dis- 
coveries. One team climbed to the top of 
the rock fortress of Masada in one of the 
remotest parts of the country and excavating 
on the summit—using dynamite as well as 
picks—cleared the remains of Herod's palace. 
This was only a preliminary survey and it 
may be a long time before this difficult ex- 
cavation can be covered systematically, but 
it aroused widespread interest and confirmed 
in every detail the account given in Josephus, 
who tends to be belittled by modern 
scholars. Another group working in the ex- 
treme North of the country excavated a 
Canaanite High Place, finding an unusual 
figurine which according to some surmises 
may have been of Astarte. A French arche- 
ologist working near Beersheba carefully ex- 
amined remains of an early Chalcolithic (i.e. 

pre-Bronze Age) settlement. The uncovering 
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of the catacombs at Beth-Shearim has been 
continued for another season. This was the 
burial-place of Rabbi Judah the Prince, com- 
piler of the Mishnah (whose grave was prob- 
ably discovered last year), and the extensive 
halls have been opened one by one in the 
course of several years digging. An interest- 
ing discovery made here is that many of the 
inscriptions on the tombs of distinguished 
rabbis were in Greek. This year, there is an- 
other puzzle—the head of Zeus engraved on 
the coffin of a Jewish notable. One plausible 
theory that has been put forward is that the 
coffin was purchased in the open market- 
place, and the pagan symbol ignored. 

The expedition that has aroused the great- 
est interest this year is at Hazor. It is led 
by one of the country’s most remarkable 
personalities, General Yigael Yadin, son of 
the archeologist the late Professor E. L. 
Sukenik, and himself former Chief of Staff 
of the Israel Army. General Yadin recently 
spent two years in England pursuing his 
father’s researches on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and while there raised money to finance his 
expedition which is to last at least four sea- 
sons (each season lasting three months). 
This is the largest and most systematic ex- 
cavation undertaken in Palestine, employing 
a scientific staff of thirty and over 150 
workers. Moreover, Hazor is the largest tel 
in Israel, and looms over the main road 
through Upper Galilee. It is mentioned in 
the Bible as the head of the alliance which 
opposed Joshua (Joshua XI), home of 
Sisera who led the battle against the Israel- 
ites in the time of Deborah (Judges IV), 
as one of the cities restored by Solomon 
(I Kings IX), and destroyed by Tiglath- 
Pileser III (II Kings XV). The site was first 
sounded and identified in 1928 by the Eng- 
lish archeologist Professor John Garstang. 

Hazor was selected for this large-scale ex- 
pedition, not because of the material objects 
which might be discovered, but because 
General Yadin is seeking the answer to cer- 
tain historical problems. One of these is the 
date of Joshua’s invasion, which is still hotly 
disputed, and another is whether Joshua did 
really conquer Galilee (a subject on which 
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General Yadin has a difference of opinion 
with Dr. Johanan Aharoni, a member of 
his team). Another object is to determine 
the degree of intercourse with neighboring 
cultures, especially the Hittite which was 
not too remote. No tel has been previously 
examined in Northern Galilee and valuable 
light may be thrown on the whole history of 
the area. 


It would take scores of years to uncover 
the entire 150 acres of the city, but four sites 
have been chosen and are being carefully 
uncovered—every pebble being examined for 
historical evidence. Next to the hill, there is 
a raised plateau which Garstang had thought 
was the parking-place for chariots. However, 
two feet below the surface, an entire city has 
been revealed. The exact relationship is un- 
certain but General Yadin hazards the guess 
that the upper city was for the richer citi- 
zens, while the poorer classes lived below. 
In any case, it is clear that the entire area 
was inhabited and must have contained a 
population of 40,000-50,000—an enormous 
figure for those days. The higher level—the 
Acropolis—was populated at the latest in 
the 8th century B.C., but the lower city was 
not inhabited after the 13th century. The 
earliest period of occupation was the 18th 
century B.C., the inhabitants being the 
Semitic Hyksos, who at one time controlled 
Egypt. 

The actual objects uncovered in the first 
season have not been very startling. The 
most unusual was a basalt statue of a king 
or god in a seated position, holding a cup. 
It dates from the pre-Israelite period and is 
unique in Palestine. The only inscription 
is two letters (corresponding to Lamed and 
Tav) in the earliest alphabetic script—the 
proto-Sinaitic—never previously discovered 
so far North. There was also an 8th century 
bone handle on which was depicted a four- 
winged cherub holding the tree of life. 


When visiting the site, it is difficult for 
the untrained eye to discern the significance 
of the work in progress, but the expert arche- 
ologist recognizes at once the outlines of 
the walls of cities and houses, and their con- 
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tents such as kilns, cooking utensils and 
other intimate household objects. 


After a site has been excavated in Pales- 
tine, there is little left to be seen. Each level 
has to be cleared so as to reach the lower 
one, but every section is carefully classified 
and photographed. Not all Palestinian ar- 
cheology has been as systematic as it should 
have been. Some excavators from abroad 
have conducted investigations but not made 
public their findings (though this has not 
occurred in recent years), thereby robbing 
their colleagues of the fruit of their re- 
searches. This is a particularly serious imped- 
iment in archeology where everything fits 
into a pattern, and every discovery is invalu- 
able for parallel work at other sites. Never- 
theless, the basic yield has been rich and, 
most interesting of all, has afforded a general 
confirmation of the veracity of the tradi- 
tional Bible stories. Scholars now accept the 
Bible, not as a collection of legends, but as 
a major historical source-book. 








Bar Mitzvah 


Benzion E. DELMAN 











Dead Reager 


LL THE WAY HOME from the grave-yard 
Leroy Logan was feeling guilty be- 
cause he had thrown some dirt on 

his father’s coffin. Everyone else—even his 
sister Emy—had tossed a handful of dirt on 
the long wooden box as it was lowered. And 
Emy had nudged him to do the same. But 
now Leroy was sorry he had done it. 

“Like spittin’ on him,” he thought as they 
rode home. “They all spittin’ on him ’cause 
they think he’s no good anyhow.” 

His sense of guilt persisted long after they 
got home and he kept pinching the hand 
which had participated in the dirt-throwing. 
As he sat hunched-over in the front room 
his sister started to make supper in the 
adjoining kitchen. Looking about the bleak, 
shabby parlor, he now felt terribly alone and 
uprooted. The faded wallpaper was particu- 
larly depressing in the gray November twi- 
light but he still recalled shadows dancing 
on the wall during Papa’s wake the night 
before. Several Holy Rollers had come to 
ward off the devil, and the candles around 
the casket had sputtered a grotesque accom- 
paniment to their gestures. For a while 
Leroy had forgotten his father was dead and 
had joined the two boys who were mimick- 
ing the older folks. He had been slyly 
amused by the shadows of his own shaking 
hands on the wall, until Emy pinched his 
leg. His thoughts about the previous night 
were interrupted by his sister’s shrill voice. 

“Leee-roy,” she hollered. “Where’d yuh 
put them grits I sent yuh for.” 

The mention of food drew little or no 
reaction from the usually hungry boy. 
“Dunno,” he grunted, throwing his skinny 
body belly-down on a sagging couch. He 
leaned over the edge and stared dumbly at 
the worn linoleum floor. Constant mopping 
had blurred the checkered designs, and his 
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By HANK LOPEZ 


mind’s eye now filled in the faded, empty 
spaces. The need for filling in the blank 
areas seemed compulsive. Each time he 
turned his eyes from the linoleum print, 
something pulled his attention back and 
forced him to fill in missing squares. Some- 
thing inside him refused to accept a void. 
It was like the way he felt upon first learn- 
ing about his father dying: he had rejected 
the emptiness. Even when he saw the 
wooden casket in the parlor he had persisted 
in asking when his father would come back. 

Eventually he grew weary of staring at the 
linoleum carpet and resigned himself to the 
faded areas. By now the room had become 
rather dark, so he crawled off the couch to 
turn on a light. Just as he clicked a wall 
switch someone knocked on the screen door. 
Leroy opened the door and faced two sol- 
emn Mexican boys his own age. 

“Hi, Lee,” mumbled Emie. “Me and 
Hank jes come over to see if we could 
maybe — you know — do something.” His 
voice trailed off into an embarrassed silence. 

“Sure. Come on in,” said Leroy. 

Nothing was said as the two visitors en- 
tered the living room. Having seated them- 
selves, both boys looked at Leroy, then at 
each other. Still no word. A truck rumbled 
by outside, and Ernie glanced hopefully at 
the street window. 

“Sure dark out,” he observed. 

“Yeh,” said Hank. 

“Always darker in winter,” Leroy half- 
whispered. 

“Yeh,” brightened Hank as if the idea 
had never occurred to him. But his smile 
weakened as he noted that Leroy was merely 
hunched over apparently studying his canvas 
sneakers. There was a long silence as all 
three boys stared emptily at their feet as if 
waiting for a signal. 
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“Well, anyway your old man — I mean 
your dad — was the best horseshoe player 
I ever saw,” said Ernie in flat, hurried tones. 

“Yeh — sure,” Hank agreed. 

Leroy looked gratefully at them and forced 
a slight smile. He wanted suddenly to cry. 
Repressing a sob, he blew his nose noisily, 
then resumed the faint smile. 

“Yeh, he really was.” For several days 
people had tried to say good things about 
Slim Logan. And Leroy had wanted desper- 
ately to agree with them. Now, at last, some- 
one had plucked a genuine chord. His dad 
was a good horseshoe player. Everyone knew 
that, and Emie had said it, and he was grate- 
fully proud to hear it. But his gratitude 
failed to communicate itself to Ernie and 
Hank, who glanced awkwardly at Leroy’s 
bemused face. 

“Well, guess we better go,” Ernie mum- 
bled, moving toward the door. Hank fol- 
lowed him, almost tripping on the other’s 
heels. Leroy started to rise, but they were 
at the door saying goodbyes before he fully 
realized they were leaving. Left to himself, 
he now leaned back in the shabby chair and 
allowed himself to think freely about his 
father. With closed eyes, he remembered 
seeing his father beat everyone at horseshoe 
pitching, everyone. Won a lotta money bet- 
ting on him, Leroy remembered proudly. 
But suddenly he frowned as the vision 
switched to a sidewalk next to Pacheco’s 
store where several boys, including himself, 
were betting pennies in a crap game. There 
was Slim’s lanky form arched behind Leroy, 
who was on his knees tossing the dice. 

“Lissen here, boy. Giv yo Pappy a couple 
pennies, boy. Here now... .” 

Always mooching — thought Leroy with a 
tight feeling in the throat — always, always 
mooching pennies to buy that damned can 
heat. Painfully he recalled watching his 
father brew a can of sterno over a small fire 
under the viaduct. After heating the con- 
tents of the can, Slim had pulled out a 
dirty handkerchief to use as a strainer while 
he poured the hot sterno into an old coffee 
can. Then, waiting excitedly for the liquid 
to cool, his father had gulped it down slob- 
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beringly. The pinkish stuff had drooled from 
his mouth, he gasped and choked and his 
blood-shot eyes became two watery blurs. 
It was a scene Leroy had relived many times, 
and once more he buried his face in his 
arms and wept bitterly. 

His sister, Emy, shuffled in from the 
kitchen and quietly sat near him, placing a 
slender hand on Leroy’s shoulder. 

“Lee. Lee, honey, don’t cry. Maybe it all 
fo’ the best. Yeh, maybe papa’ll be mo’ 
happy ’way fum this world. Seem like they 
sometime nuthin’ fo’ some folks to live fo’ 
nohow. .. .” 

Her soft, vibrant voice had always soothed 
the little brother, and her words now had 
the tender quality of a lullaby. And yet he 
was troubled, deeply troubled, by an ineffa- 
ble sadness in her very breathing. 

“You know, Papa never hurt nobody . . . 
but hisself,” she continued. “They ain’t no- 
body could say he was mean. And ’fo Mama 
died he never touch nothin’ but straight 
licker. Nosiree.” 

“Why'd he drink that ol’ can heat fo’?” 
asked Leroy, without looking up. 

“Guess it don’t make nohow what he 
drink. It all end up bad. Can a sterno, bay 
rum, muscatel — it all end up the same.” 

And how come he burned up in a box 
car that way?” 

“Well, I guess it been cold fo’ him, and 
he jes got in that box car to make hisself 
a little fire to warm hisself up. Guess that 
about it . . . reckon.” 

“Yeh? Bet papa was heatin’ that ol’ can 
heat fo’ hisself to drink,” whispered Leroy 
as if to himself. 

Emy stroked his shoulder absent-mindedly 
and both became quietly absorbed in their 
own thoughts. A while later she gave Leroy 
a quick, final stroke, and abruptly rose from 
her position near him. 

“Les eat,” she said. 

“You go "head,” he mumbled. “Ain’t 
hungry.” 

“Gotta eat somethin’,” was her reply as 
she gently pulled him from the chair. In no 
mood to resist, he followed her into the 
kitchen glad to be snatched from his inner 














DEAD RINGER 


musing. But when he got to the table, he 
sat vacantly staring at the corn-fritters and 
hominy grits Emy had prepared. She, in 
turn, dabbed limply at the grits with her 
fork and finally gave up the pretense of eat- 
ing. Neither spoke for a long time, and the 
night seemed lonely and quiet except for 
a distant wailing of police sirens. Leroy 
gradually shifted his eyes from the table to 
a portion of wall where the plaster was 
cracked. Skittering into view for a brief 
moment, a cockroach disappeared into the 
jagged crack as he wondered where it came 
from. 

This diffuse meditation suddenly drew 
into sharp focus as the screaming sirens came 
closer, narrowing his thoughts to a hot sum- 
mer night years earlier. A similar wailing of 
sirens had caught his attention as he and 
the gang were playing Pum-Pum-Pullaway 
on Third Street. 

“The cops!” yelled Rios. Everyone had 
dashed after him in the direction of angry 
voices nearby. When they reached Sweeney’s 
barber shop, Leroy had seen his father strug- 
gling away from Fatso Sweeney, who was 
cursing and beating him savagely. Leroy 
tried to intercede but a policeman, who had 
just arrived, grabbed him and twisted his 
scrawny arm. 

“Beat it, Sambo,” he had snarled. 
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“That bastard broke my window and stole 
some bay-rum,” hollered Fatso, pointing at 
Slim, who still clutched the bottle. “I'll kill 
the bastard.” 

Two cops had grabbed his father, Leroy 
recalled, and then took turns slapping and 
kicking him until the patrol wagon arrived. 
With hatred and shame galling inside him, 
the boy had gone home to tell his sister 
about it. 

No longer able to tolerate the memory of 
it, Leroy abruptly left the kitchen table and 
walked out into the back yard. Groping 
about in the dark, he managed to find two 
horseshoes. Clanging them together for luck, 
he tossed one toward an unseen peg near 
the ash pit. He heard it clunk against the 
hard ground and muttered an oath. First 
spitting on it, he now tossed the other horse- 
shoe. It, too, failed to ring the peg. 

With great deliberation — like someone 
trying to shake off some ancient grief — he 
reached down and pulled out the nearest 
peg. Then he crossed the darkened yard and 
started to wrestle with the other spike. It 
came loose in a slithery rush and he nearly 
toppled backwards. Recovering his compo- 
sure, he also picked up the horseshoes and 
studied them for a moment. 

Then he tossed them over the fence into 
the alley. 















$$ HE COMPLETELY INTEGRATED pef- 
| son is the complete bore,” Arthur 
Koestler remarks in his recent 
autobiographical work The Invisible Writ- 
ing.' Yet Koestler’s books, four of which 
are autobiographical and others partly so, 
record the search of the author for an inte- 
grated personality, and in the last volume, 
his seeming success. If his comment is to be 
taken seriously this cannot be so, for bore- 
some is the last epithet to apply to anything 
he has written. His experiences and their 
effect upon his mental and spiritual growth 
are equally exciting. We act to provide ma- 
terial for thought, Plotinus observes. What 
we cannot achieve directly we achieve indi- 
rectly. Were our powers sufficient we could 
command all experience to contemplation 
without action, becoming in Bernard Shaw’s 
phrase “vortices of thought.” For reality, in 
this philosophy, resides in thought alone. 
It alone is enduring whereas action is ephem- 
eral. 

Koestler’s narrative gives color to this 
belief. While confined in a Spanish prison 
under sentence of death, physical action was 
denied him, and this induced the spiritual 
experience which resulted in the integration 
of personality Koestler refuses to admit. Yet 
so it seems to be to the reader who has 
followed the thrilling story of Koestler’s life. 
The experience itself may be called “mysti- 
cal,” unfortunate as the word is, suggesting 
something vague and insubstantial, some- 
thing alien to the life of the senses and not 
responsive to the logical and analytical proc- 
esses of reason. 

But mystical experience can be and is 


1. The Invisible Writing. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 431 pp. $5.00. 
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By CARL H. GRABO 


“real” in that it is genuine and is felt so 
to be by the perceptive mind in the sense 
that it is clearly differentiated from the 
experiences of daily life. The percipient is 
aware that he is seeing the universe bifocally, 
so to speak, but his vision of the universe 
on a higher plane is not confused with that 
of the familiar and worldly plane. It is not 
an illusion or hallucination. He is more than 
commonly alive and is aware that what he 
sees and feels is unusual and different from 
his common way of life. Indeed he does 
not “see” anything unusual. But he under- 
stands that he sees in an unfamiliar way, 
finding meaning where before was obscurity. 
In this sense the mystical experience is emo- 
tional and cannot be conveyed to another 
mind effectively save by indirection and the 
suggestive appeals of art and poetry. To ob- 
durate and skeptical minds it cannot be 
conveyed at all but is dismissed as self de- 
ception and wish fulfillment. To the typical 
scientifically trained mind, all mystical ex- 
perience and all talk of a “higher plane of 
consciousness” is anathema, something to 
be shunned as corrupting the objective proc- 
esses of scientific reason. 

Nevertheless there is ample evidence of 
“mystical” experience in its recognition of a 
“higher state of consciousness”; and though 
the language in which the experience is told 
varies greatly by reason of the differing per- 
sonalities who have tried to put on record 
what they felt — whether in religious, philo- 
sophical, or poetical terms — the phenomena 
are evidently the same in kind. The evidence 
that this is so is copious, as anyone who cares 
sufficiently may verify. Moreover the mysti- 
cal experience has been recorded by many 
“superior” minds, minds so recognized in 
various human activities including the scien- 
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tific. Fellow scientists averse to all things 
mystical have been embarrassed by those 
among them who have become renegades 
to the simple materialism of scientific 
thought, and have ascribed their apostasy 
to mental decay. Nevertheless the betrayals 
continue. Koestler, be it noted, was trained 
as a scientist, became celebrated as a scien- 
tific journalist, and in his “conversion” to 
mysticism recorded the logical justification 
of his beliefs in a mathematical formula. 
The recognition of a higher plane of con- 
sciousness as accessible under certain un- 
usual conditions or as sought by spiritual 
disciplines does not by any means solve the 
riddle of the universe in intellectual terms. 
It is, to be sure, consolatory. Koestler, inter- 
viewing Freud shortly before the psycholo- 
gist’s death from cancer, marveled that he 
could be so courageous, for Freud had no 
belief in the “invisible writing” from which, 
if we are fortunate, we now and then read 
a phrase or two which illumines our earthly 
existence in so far as it assures us of another 
plane of being and by implication the con- 
tinuance of our lives after death. Unques- 
tionably it is easier to face the unknown 
with that assurance. But the relation of the 
two worlds, one to another, the problems of 
good and evil, of free will and necessity are 
more complicated by reason of this added 
plane of experience. No doubt Koestler will 
give his answers to these riddles, for he is 
incurably introspective and philosophical. 
To temptation he will not yield — nor to 
the surrender of his concern for the human 
lot. Mystics sometimes become self sufficient 
like anchorites meditating the divine mys- 
teries or yogis contemplating their navels. 
Plotinus regards all earthly existence as a 
play, a shadow-show. The seeking of terror 
and all the terrors of life are but seeming. 
A philosopher observing from afar may so 
conceive of existence but were he confined 
to a concentration camp with its tortures or 
doomed to its crematorium, human pain 
and tragedy would presumably become real 
enough. Thus if the spirit can rise above 
pain and so find freedom for itself it yet 
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cannot do so for others nor contemplate 
their tortures complacently. 

Whatever answers he may find to his 
philosophical riddles he will not, after such 
a life as his, be indifferent to the human 
lot. It was his idealism, his passionate con- 
cern for the fate of man under Fascism, that 
made him a Communist. Communism was 
supposedly the answer to the Nazi tyranny. 
The rise and threat of Hitlerism made Com- 
munists of idealistic young men or fighters 
in the Lincoln brigade in Spain against the 
murderous Franco who was fostered by Hit- 
ler. Today in our anti-red hysteria, we cate- 
chize those now middle-aged who in their 
youth were Communists or Communist 
sympathizers and who, like Koestler, were 
tragically disillusioned when Stalin proved 
the twin of Hitler and Communist purges 
no different in their inhumanity from the 
gas chambers of Dachau. 

Koestler was a Communist for seven years 
before he surrendered his illusions and broke 
his allegiance to the regime. How difficult 
this was to do! The trials of the old Bolshe- 
vists attest to those who confessed to crimes 
they did not commit and sacrified honor as 
well as life for a cause without which they 
could not exist. In Darkness at Noon Koest- 
ler has made intelligible the psychology of 
these martyrs to an ideal betrayed, intelligi- 
ble or as nearly intelligible as may be, for 
the mental processes of the disillusioned 
fanatic, whether Communist or Nazi, are 
hard to follow. 

It is Koestler’s greatest quality as psychol- 
ogist and political philosopher that he faces 
facts relentlessly, both his own mental eva- 
sions and subterfuges, and the abominations 
of totalitarian power. In Germany, Russia, 
and Spain he witnessed such atrocities: in 
person and escaped miraculously to report 
to the world truths which it does not wish 
to admit. He has looked into the crater and 
emerged sane though scorched. What most 
enrages him is the incredible stupidity of a 
world which has before it the evidence of 
totalitarian inhumanity and refuses either 
to believe or to emotionally comprehend 
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what it sees. A passage from The Invisible 
Writing is pertinent. 


The awareness that the first thirty-five years of 
my life were a typical sample of our time, and the 
chronicler’s urge to preserve this sample, were my 
main reasons for writing these memoirs. Yet the 
majority of well-meaning citizens of the country in 
which I live, believe and hope that prisons and firing 
squads and gas-chambers and Siberian slave camps 
just “do not happen” to ordinary people unless they 
are deliberately looking for trouble. This protective 
filter of the mind which, when reality becomes too 
shocking, only allows a thin trickle of it to pass, has 
a useful function in keeping us all sane; yet at times 
it can become exasperating. In 1943, when the facts 
about the gas-chamber had already become general 
knowledge, the literary monthly Horizon published 
a chapter from Arrival and Departure which de- 
scribed an episode in the mass-killings. I received 
a number of letters, some accusing me of atrocity- 
mongering to satisfy my morbid imagination; others 
naively asking whether or not the episode had some 
factual basis. I had just received the news that mem- 
bers of my family were among the victims and this 
may explain the following outburst: 


A collective answer to some inquiries: 


Dear Sir, 

In your letter you asked me the idiotic question 
whether the events described in The Mixed Trans- 
port were “based on fact” or “artistic fiction.” 

Had I published a chapter on Proust and men- 
tioned his homosexuality, you would never have 
dared to ask a similar question, because you consider 
it your duty “to know” although the evidence of 
this particular knowledge is less easily accessible than 
that of the massacre of three million humans. You 
would blush if you were found out not to have 
heard the name of any second-rate contemporary 
writer, painter, or composer; you would blush if 
found out having ascribed a play by Sophocles to 
Euripides; but you don’t blush and you have the 
brazenness to ask whether it is true that you are the 
contemporary of the greatest massacre in recorded 
history. If you tell me that you don’t read news- 
papers, White books, documentary pamphlets ob- 
tainable at W. H. Smith bookstalls—why on earth 
do you read Horizon and call yourself a member of 
the intelligentsia? I can’t even say that I am sorry 
to be rude. There is no excuse for you—for it is 
your duty to know and to be haunted by your 
knowledge. As long as you don’t feel, against reason 
and independently of reason, ashamed to be alive 
while others are put to death; not guilty, sick, hu- 
miliated because you were spared, you remain what 
you are, an accomplice by omission. 

Yours truly, 
A. K. 
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There is an old Jewish fable in which 
Jehovah spares the earth its destruction be- 
cause of the existence in every age of thirty- 
six just men. Why thirty-six? Why not more 
or less? Koestler subscribes to a greater num- 
ber. On a visit to the Soviet Empire he 
remarks that it was impossible “to hold such 
an immense realm together by terror alone.” 
The apathy and acquiescence of those ruled 
and their propaganda-fed illusions were not 
enough “to give coherence to that vast 
structure.” 





There existed another human element which pre- 
vented the colossal machinery from breaking down 
into its component parts, which kept the creeping 
transmissions and the dry bearing somehow goi 
It was a certain category of man that I find difficult 
to define though I have a vivid impression of the 
various individuals who belong to it. 


He then cites the Talmudic legend of the 
thirty-six saviors of mankind, of whom he 
says, “They cannot be recognized, they never 
yield their secret, perhaps they are not even 
aware of it themselves; and yet it is they 
who, in every successive generation justify 
our existence and who every day save the 
world anew.” Such men and women he has 
met in every part of the Soviet Union and 
he names some of them, a list which he 
could extend “to an approximate number 
of one hundred individuals whom I met in 
the course of one year of travels. So there 
must exist thousands, or even tens of thou- 
sands of them.” 

Have all of these known the mystical ex- 
perience which Koestler describes as clearly 
as such a phychological phenomenon can 
be conveyed? For this there is no evidence. 
But it would be interesting were it so, for 
Koestler’s description of what he felt and 
thought so exactly corresponds with the 
experience of others that there can be no 
doubt of its reality. It is “abnormal” only 
in the sense that it is rare, but it is in no 
way confused, being in truth a state of 
heightened lucidity. Vast as is the impor- 
tance of this state of mind and its philosoph- 
ical implications, it must suffice to add no 
more than a sentence or two of the author's 
words: 
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. . - I was floating on my back in a river of peace, 
under bridges of silence. It came from nowhere and 
flowed nowhere. There was no river and no I. The 
I had ceased to exist. 

It is extremely embarrassing to write down a 
phrase like that when one has read The Meaning 
of Meaning and nibbled at logical positivism and 
aims at verbal precision and dislikes nebulous gush- 
ings. Yet, “mystical” experiences, as we dubiously 
call them, are not nebulous, vague, or maudlin— 
they only become so when we debase them by ver- 
balization. However to communicate what is incom- 
municable by its nature, one must somehow put it 
into words, and one moves in a vicious circle. When 
I say “the I had ceased to exist,” I refer to a con- 
crete experience that is verbally as incommunicable 
as the feeling aroused by a piano concerto, yet just 
as real—only much more real. In fact its primary 
mark is the sensation that this state is more real 
than any other one has experienced before—that for 
the first time the veil has fallen and one is in touch 
with “real reality,” the hidden order of things, the 
x-ray texture of the world, normally obscured by 
layers of irrelevancy. 


CHICAGO 
By Louise Hajex 


She holds her lovers with an easy grace. 
Her sooty fingers and her wine-stained gown 
Forgotten when the splendor of her face 

Is turned in bright allure on king or clown. 
A wanton or a queen, hers is the art 

That makes the conquering a worthy goal; 
Yet he who seeks the favor of her heart 
Will find himself enslaved to pay the toll. 
Her voice is music and her step is light. 


She flings her gifts of gold and pearls away 


And carelessly strews diamonds on the night— 


Her charms will buy new gems another day. 
Constant to only one, by one possessed, 


The changing fire-flecked opal on her breast. 
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Koestler as a quiet householder in Eng- 
land now writes books which some of his 
critics characterize as “unlikeable” and which 
are relatively more popular in Iceland than 
in the country of his adoption. He feels that 
his life thus far with its narrow escapes from 
death, its political disillusionments, its con- 
frontation with absolute evil is “normal” 
for a mid-European of his time. Whatever 
“normal” may mean in the next decade of 
existence, if we have so much living as we do 
in the shadow of the mushroom, Koestler 
will report it “bifocally,” disregarding neither 
what we call “reality” nor the implications 
of reality as spiritually perceived. These in 
Koestler’s metaphor are those bits of the 
“invisible writing” which are sometimes leg- 
ible to us and give meaning to our enig- 
matic existence. 
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esuils weal Jews 


HE Jesuirs and the Jews are among 
| the symbols that have excited the 
imagination of modern men. Both 
are thought to stand above the humdrum 
of ordinary people; while the popular im- 
agination, as I shall try to show, has far 
outrun reality, the myths surrounding Jesuits 
and Jews take certain observable facts as 
their starting points: both groups have 
strong international ties; neither group earns 
its livelihood by quite the same methods 
that the majority does; both groups, by vir- 
tue of the high value they have placed on 
scholarship and learning, have achieved a 
very unusual degree of insight into matters 
that appear esoteric to the masses of the 
semi-educated. But before I go further into 
the matter of why it is that both Jews and 
Jesuits appear so extraordinarily fascinating 
I wish to discuss two theories of Jesuit-Jewish 
relationships: 
1. The Jesuits as a Jewish Conspiracy. 
The most extreme statement of this point 
of view was made by the German General 
Erich Ludendorff:! the Society of Jesus was 
formed by Jews in the sixteenth century as 
an instrument of defeating Luther; since the 
Jews recognized Luther as their most potent 
enemy in Europe (Luther embodying the 
true Aryan spirit), a group of Jews (includ- 
ing, of course, the pope) got together and 
formed this secret society in order to insure 
the complete domination of international 
Jewry over all the nations of the world. This 
extreme statement of the Jewish Conspiracy 
theory is the formulation of a psychotic in- 
dividual,? but in different formulations the 


1. Erich and Mathilde Ludendorff: “Das Ge- 


heimnis der Jesuitenmacht und ihr Ende,” Munich, 
1929. 

2. Article on the Ludendorffs in the Columbia 
Encyclopedia, New York, 1951. 
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theory was widely held in Germany and 
elsewhere. Ludendorff wrote as a member 
of the Pan-German League, and continued 
the work of previous spokesmen*® of that 
organization who had been in the habit of 
bracketing Jesuitism not only with Judaism 
but also with Freemasonry; and under the 
Nazis the theory became a state dogma. 
Ludendorff and his wife (who claims a 
medical degree and apparently suffered from 
paranoid delusions?) continued their work 
under Hitler, though the official Nazi formu- 
lations were somewhat more restrained than 
the psychotic ruminations of the Luden- 
dorffs. The emphasis under Hitler was on 
a presumed common cause that included 
Jews and Jesuits (and Bolshevists and Free- 
masons); Nazi cartoons would show crafty- 
eyed Jesuits sitting with long-nosed Jews, 
plotting the downfall of the Aryan race.‘ 
The difference between the Nazis and the 
Ludendorffs was mainly one of emphasis; 
while Ludendorff would generally claim that 
the Jesuit high command actually was Jew- 
ish, the Nazis more often spoke of a con- 
spiracy between Jews and Jesuits. But neither 
statement of the theory was treated with 
much precision and the line between them 
was very often blurred. 


In the present atmosphere, fortunately, 
it is not necessary to demonstrate the Jewish 


3. The article by Ludwig Koch, S. J.: “Jesuiten 
und Juden” (Stimmen der Zeit, 109. Band, 1925, 
pgs. 435-452) was written in answer to the Pan- 
Germanists in the early twenties. The Jewish Con- 
spiracy theory was also held by the notorious race 
anti-Semite of the 1880’s, Hermann Ahlwardt (see 
Koch, op. cit., pg. 436). 

4. The volume entitled “The Persecution of the 
Catholic Church in the Third Reich,”” New York, 
1942, is a convenient collection of Nazi documents 
and cartoons relating to the German Jesuits under 
Hitler. 
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Conspiracy theory to be “false” in a scien- 
tific sense (those who hold to it, in any 
case, are impervious to scientific demonstra- 
tion). But no matter how absurd a widely- 
held theory may appear to us, there are 
always reasons for it. That is not to say that 
these reasons are necessarily good ones (i.e., 
that they are rational); but good or bad, 
such reasons are sociological data of the very 
greatest importance. While I shall come to 
what seems to me the most profound rea- 
sons for the identification of Jesuit with 
Jew in a later part of the paper, there are 
certain aspects of Jesuit history which come 
to mind as most immediately relevant here. 
Of the seven men who took their vows 
in a chapel on Montmarte in Paris in 1534 
to form the Society of Jesus, at least one 
(Lainez) almost certainly came from a fam- 
ily that had been converted to Christianity 
‘ from Judaism (Lainez became the Society’s 
second General). The founder of the Society 
and its first General, St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
took a very particular interest in the Jewish 
people and in their conversion. His confi- 
dential secretary Polanco (who became “the 
Jew Polanco” in Pan-German and Nazi lit- 
erature) may or may not have been of Jewish 
origin—the record is not clear on this point.* 
It is known, however, that Loyola remarked 
on several occasions that he would have 
considered it a very special honor if he him- 
self had been born a “blood relative of the 
Lord.”® Loyola maintained a special house 
~ for Jewish converts in Rome, and celebrated 
the baptism of Jews with special pomp.” 
The question of Jewish origin was a very 
sensitive one in this period in Spain. There 
were many converts from Judaism whose 
loyalty to Christianity was highly proble- 
matical; after the Jews had been given the 
choice of leaving Spain or becoming bap- 
tized at the end of the fifteenth century, not 
all the baptized ones actually accepted 


5. Koch, page 441; James Brodrick, S. J.: “The 
Progress of the Jesuits—1556 to 1579,” London, 
1946. 

6. Koch, page 438. 

7. H. Boehmer: “The Jesuits,” Philadelphia, 
1928, page 72. 
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Christianity in their hearts. Many remained 
secretly Jews (the Maranos), and many 
others accepted the Christian religion only 
resentfully. There was, consequently, a large 
area of blurred allegiance between Judaism 
and Christianity in sixteenth century Spain, 
an area to which the high rate of intermar- 
triage between the Spanish nobility and rich 
Jewish families had already contributed dur- 
ing the previous century.® And there devel- 
oped a great deal of feeling against the 
new-Christians; many of them were inter- 
ested in Christianity only to the extent that 
it helped them gain material comfort and 
social acceptance. And many entered the 
influential new Society of Jesus for such 
reasons. 

Under Loyola and Lainez, the veritable 
flood of complaints against the further ad- 
mission of new-Christians was steadfastly 
resisted. The fundamental opposition to 
racial feelings to which popes and the high 
clergy have held in practically all periods 
was unquestionably secure in the first two 
Generals; in dogma and in the practice of 
the highest Church authorities (though not 
always in the practice of the lesser clergy 
and almost never in the feelings of the Cath- 
olic masses), a Jew converted to Christianity 
had the same rights and privileges as any 
other Christian. 


A revision of attitudes took place in 1592 
when General Aquaviva prohibited all fur- 
ther admissions of new-Christians to the 
order. The immediate occasion for this re- 
vision was a faction fight within the Society; 
a group of new-Christian Jesuits sought to 
revise the constitution to limit the powers 
of the General.® At the order’s convention 
in 1593, the constitution was revised to 
permanently prohibit anyone from admission 
to the Society in whose background Jewish 
blood could be found. In 1608 the prohibi- 
tion was made more workable by stipulating 
a racial purity of only five generations; no 


8. Max L. Margolis and Alexander Marx: “A 
History of the Jewish People,” Philadelphia, 1947, 
pgs. 440-476. 

9. Martin P. Harney, S. J.: “The Jesuits in His- 
tory,” New York, 1941, pg. 446. 
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further changes in these rules took place for 
over three hundred years. In 1923, a revision 
was made to allow the entrance of men 
whose family had been Christian for no 
more than four generations and to give 
authority to the General to make exceptions 
in favor of even more recent converts.!° At 
the most recent Jesuit convention in 1946, 
finally, all restrictions on the admission of 
converts to the Society were removed." 


We may summarize the evidence for the 
Jewish Conspiracy theory by observing that 
in the early history of the order persons of 
Jewish blood did indeed play a considerable 
role, but that since 1592, in the words of 
Father Koch, S. J., “more than any other 
order . . . the Society of Jesus has struggled 
to remain Jew-free.”12 On the other hand, 
the historical Jesuit differentiation between 
persons converted to Christianity and per- 
sons who come from Christian families — a 
strange distinction within a Catholic Church 
whose doctrine never differentiates on the 
grounds of “race” — has been used as evi- 
dence for an Anti-Jewish Conspiracy theory. 

2. The Jesuits as an Anti-Jewish Con- 
spiracy. 

“It was the Jesuits,” writes Hannah 
Arendt,'* “who had always best represented, 
both in the written and spoken word, the 
anti-Semitic school of the Catholic clergy.” 
As proof of her assertion she submits two 
kinds of evidence: the exclusion-provisions 
of the Jesuit constitution (she does not, in- 
terestingly enough, mention the 1946 repeal 
of these provisions), and the presumably 
anti-Semitic role of the order in contempo- 
rary politics. In regard to this political role, 
at least, it seems to me that Dr. Arendt has 


10. The history of all these decrees is given by 
Koch up to this point. 

11. No announcement of this change in the rules 
was made public. The proceedings of Jesuit conven- 
tions are not published, and the legislation resulting 
from them is disseminated in the internal documents 
of the order. This does not, at least not now, imply 
secrecy; information is freely given to interested 
outsiders by individual Jesuit fathers. 

12. Koch, page 451. 

13. Hannah Arendt: “The Origins of Totalitar- 
ianism,” New York, 1951, page 102. 
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fallen into the kind of trap which she would 
otherwise be the first to warn against; she 
has taken over the legends and myths of 
liberal historians in much too uncritical a 
manner. 


In a footnote to the sentence I have 
quoted above, Dr. Arendt writes: 


The Jesuits’ magazine Civilta Cattolica was for 
decades the most outspokenly anti-Semitic and one 
of the most influential magazines in the world. It 
carried anti-Jewish propaganda long before Italy went 
Fascist, and its policy was not affected by the anti- 
Christian attitude of the Nazis. See Joshua Starr, 
“Italy’s Anti-Semites,” in Jewish Social Studies, 
1939. 


In looking up Mr. Start’s article, I found 
the following: “. . . to be sure, the Civilta 
Cattolica has in more recent years de- 
nounced the Nazis and their racism . . .”14 
While Starr insists on an interpretation of 
the Jesuits’ magazine as being “anti-Semitic,” 
this sentence makes it clear, nevertheless, 
that the journal certainly has been “affected 
by the anti-Christian attitude of the Nazis”: 
it denounced the Nazis and their racism! 
Whatever there may be of Jesuit anti-Semi- 
tism, therefore, must be carefully distin- 
guished from that of the Nazis. 


Speaking of the really scurrilous book by 
Wilhelm Herzog on the Dreyfus affair,’® 
Dr. Arendt writes: 


A modem historian has described the struggle 
between Jews and Jesuits as a “struggle between two 
rivals,” in which the “higher Jesuit clergy and the 
Jewish plutocracy stood facing one another in the 
middle of France like two invisible lines of battle.” 
The description is true insofar as the Jews found in 
the Jesuits their first unappeasable foes, while the 
latter came promptly to realize how powerful a 
weapon anti-Semitism could be. This was the first 
attempt and the only one prior to Hitler to exploit 
the “major political concept” of anti-Semitism on 
a Pan-European scale.1¢ 


While it is undoubtedly true that Jesuit 
priests (together with other members of the 


14. Jushua Starr: “Italy’s Anti-Semites,” Jewish 
Social Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1939, (pgs. 
105-124) page 109. 

15. Wilhelm Herzog: “From Dreyfus to Petain,” 


New York, 1947; Dr. Arendt uses a 1933 edition in 
German. 
16. Arendt, page 104. 
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clergy) played their part in the anti-Dreyfus 
camp, the alleged behind-the-scenes string- 
pulling of which Herzog speaks throughout 
his book seems to me to be a pure myth. 
Thus Herzog writes that “Almost all the 
officers of the General Staff were graduates 
of the school of Saint-Cyr, which was con- 
ducted by Jesuits or by officers who were 
under their influence.” This kind of vague 
“under their influence” is just about all the 
advocates of the Anti-Jewish Conspiracy 
theory can muster; in replying to charges of 
this kind, the Jesuits have furnished much 
more concrete information: of the 180 offi- 
cers of the French General Staff in 1898, at 
most ten had been pupils of the Jesuit 
fathers; none of the judges of Dreyfus had 
ever attended a Jesuit institution.1* The 
actual role of the French Jesuits in the 
Dreyfus period is, to my mind, best char- 
acterized by D. W. Brogan: 


As the nation grew more Republican, the Army 
gtew less so, and the change was made dramatic for 
the man in the street by the picture of the Jesuit, 
Pére du Lac, who kept, it was said, the Army list 
on his table and who made and unmade military 
careers . . . [But] the main difference [between the 
Army and the Republican-minded civil service] was 
that the kind of connection that helped in the 
administrative services was not as powerful in the 
Army as in the Foreign Office . . . Catholic and 
Conservative origins, which were a crippling handi- 
cap in the case of a would-be prefect, were, at 
worst, no handicap, and often a decided asset in 
the career of a would-be general . . .19 


Assertions that are by nature unprovable 
are made regarding alleged financial con- 
tributions by the Jesuits to the leftist-anti- 
Semitic “Libre Parole.”?° As careful a 
historian as Ismar Elbogen —a truly pedan- 
tic documentarian and footnoter — casually 
writes that “With the favor and protection 
of the Jesuits, Drumont founded a daily, 
called Libre Parole.”*4 No proof, no foot- 
note. This kind of charge is by nature 


17. Herzog, page 19. 

18. Harney, page 383. 

19. D. W. Brogan: “The Development of Mod- 
ern France,” London, 1940; page 380. 

20. Herzog, page 21. 

21. Ismer Elbogen: “A Century of Jewish Life,” 
Philadelphia, 1946, page 183. 
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unprovable since what is alleged is an 
elusive “favor and protection,” i.e. a secret 
conspiracy, a behind-the-scenes wire pulling 
of which there would naturally not be any 
records. 


There cannot be either proof or counter- 
proof to this kind of charge; but it is in- 
teresting to see, it seems to me, why this 
sort of assertion appears reasonable even to 
people of such high scholarly caliber as 
Elbogen. The underlying concept of prac- 
tically all liberal and radical historiography 
and sociology since the French Revolution 
consists of an image of an orderly political 
spectrum that ranges from a “reactionary” 
Right to a “progressive” Left. The Right, 
in this image, is implicitly or explicitly anti- 
Semitic; the Catholic clergy, further, espe- 
cially the mystic order of the Jesuits, is 
Rightist; ergo the Catholic clergy, and espe- 
cially the Jesuits, is anti-Semitic. 

During the last decade, and as a result 
of a wide-spread understanding of the simi- 
larities between the German and Russian 
totalitarian regimes, this simple Left-Right 
image had faded from almost all scholarly 
discussions of current history. But with only 
a few exceptions, historians generally cling 
to this traditional image in reconstructing 
the pre-Bolshevist past.?? 

The image proves its inadequacy most 
clearly, I think, when it blinds the historian 
to the popular and leftist (in the sense of 
anti-conservative) nature of racist anti-Semi- 
tism. Libre Parole’s editor, the mob-manipu- 
lator Drumont, had no loyalty to Church, 
tradition, king, or state. It is true that the 
dynamics of the Dreyfus case made him an 
ally of the conservatives and of the Catholic 
clergy, but one must not, as the Trotskyites 
say, make an “amalgam” in one’s estimate 
between the very different kinds of forces 
in this alliance. And in fact, Brogan relates 


22. See, for instance, Robert F. Byrnes (“‘Anti- 
Semitism in Modern France,” New Brunswick, 
1950) who cannot distinguish between a religious 
and a racial anti-Semitism (pgs. 79-82). Paul W. 
Massing’s “Rehearsal for Destruction” (New York, 
1949), a history of German anti-Semitism in impe- 
rial Germany, is free from this crippling bias. 
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that the Jesuits’ Pére du Lac reacted strongly 
against Drumont’s racialism and leftist irre- 
sponsibility.?5 

That there have been anti-Jewish state- 
ments in the Jesuit press seems to me 
beyond doubt.** It is in the interpretation 
of such statements, however, that the liberal 
and radical historians go so far off. There 
is a world of difference between conservative 
and leftist anti-Semitisms; the former is most 
generally based on some conception of a 
Christian state and seeks to deprive Jews of 
the full benefits of the Emancipation; the 
latter is “racial” in nature, is based on the 
murderous passions of the mob, and seeks 
to deprive Jews of their lives. While the 
Jesuits could occasionally be found among 
the conservative anti-Semites, they have 
retained a principled opposition against 
racialism — even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances and under conditions that in- 
volved taking risks. This distinction certainly 
held in the Dreyfus period; Jesuits could be 
found among the conservative anti-Dreyfus- 
ards; but to go from there to an unprovable 
assertion that they “favored and protected” 
Drumont is to fall prey to the liberal’s 
fallacy of assigning an indiscriminate anti- 
Semitism to all the forces of the “Right.” 


Hannah Arendt, not often given to any 
kind of fallacy, does give aid and comfort 
to this liberal myth by quoting the Jesuit 
Father Koch that “Of all orders, the Society 
of Jesus through its constitution is best pro- 
tected against any Jewish influences.”*> The 
context in which this quotation is presented 
makes it appear that Koch’s views — and 
those of the Society — were close to Hitler’s. 
But the same Father Koch wrote a rather 
exhaustive review of the “Jewish question’’?* 
from the point of view of the Jesuits in which 
he summarized their attitude as “occidite 
errores, diligite errantes”—destroy error, but 
love the erring. He refers with great pride 
to the work of the English Jesuit P. Day 
who had succeeded in converting Hanz 


23. Brogan, page 277. 

24. Starr, passim; Arendt, page 116. 
25. Arendt, page 102. 

26. Koch, op cit. 
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Herzl, the son of the founder of Zionism. 
Naturally, one cannot expect the soldiers of 
the pope to feel tolerant toward what they 
consider error; in the Catholic concept of 
society, the Jews simply don’t have the same 
place which Christians have. But this has 
to do with certain religious principles of 
Catholicism which the Jesuits accept in the 
same manner (and have modified in the 
United States?* in the same manner also) 
as other members of the clergy. It is perhaps 


_ the greatest shortcoming of liberal histori- 


ography not to take religious principles 


‘seriously enough; there is too often the in- 


fluence of Marxism which makes these 
scholars regard the role of religious thought 
as mcre superstructure, and all Jesuit activity 
is seen as representing merely an expression 
of a hypothetically homogeneous political 
Right. 


3. Jesuits, Jews and the Popular Imagina- 
tion. 


Everyone, I think, occasionally suffers 
from a most painful awareness of the limita- 
tions of his powers. We realize that decisions 
of war and peace — decisions concerning the 
disposal of our lives — are made in places 
and by people who are by and large inacces- 
sible to us. And in our imagination we like 
to overcome this powerlessness and deal with 
ideas that apparently transcend the ordinary 
human impotence. Science fiction is one 
such way; the imagination here constructs 
modes of understanding and of manipulat- 
ing our destinies. The legend of Jews or 
Jesuits—or Jews and Jesuits—as secret mas- 
ters of the world is an an even more potent 
fantasy construction; not only does it offer 
apparently plausible explanations for the 
course of history, but it also gives the pos- 
sibility of changing it by eliminating these 
dark powers. 

There is just enough of an element of 
reality in these legends to make the pursuit 
of the dark powers a fascinating enterprise. 


27. The organ of the American Jesuits, ‘““Amer- 
ica,” is as outspokenly friendly to Jews and to Jewish 
political equality as any Catholic (or Protestant) is 
anywhere. See, for instance, the editorial “The 
Church and the Jews” of March 29, 1947. 
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Jesuits have often had close connections 
with European royalty in their role as court 
confessors; moreover, through their sponsor- 
ship of institutions of higher education, they 
have had contacts with presumably powerful 
and important personages in many countries. 
The importance of the school of foreign 
service of the Jesuits’ Georgetown University 
illustrates how this factor operates even now 
and in our own country. 

Certain aspects of the Jewish role in 
modern history parallels that of the Jesuits. 
Like the Jesuits, Jews have been closely con- 
nected (as court bankers) with important 
royal houses in Europe; like the Jesuits, they 
could be found associating with friends and 
foes alike in times of war. And even today, 
Jews can be found in the Politbureau of 
Russia, in the cabinet of France, in the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
States, and in the parliaments of all the 
countries of Europe and America. From 
here, if we stipulate a strong motivation to 
see history in terms of quasi-mystical forces, 
it takes an imagination of only average fertil- 
ity to see Jews and Jesuits wherever the 
fate of the world is decided: Jesuits control 
the State Department (through George- 
town University), Jews control the atomic 
bomb (through the AEC); the Jews run 
Russia (Marx was a Jew) and Jews and 
Jesuits run Germany and France (Adenauer 
the Catholic and Mendes-Irance the Jew). 
There have been enough facts of this kind 
throughout modern history — and most cer- 
tainly since the nineteenth century—to stim- 
ulate the popular imagination. 

It is only in this context, I believe, that 
we can understand why the Jesuits retained 
the rule against the admission of Jewish 
converts for so long. The origin of the rule, 
in my opinion, can be explained easily 
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enough in terms of the peculiar problem of 
the new-Christians in Spain in the sixteenth 
century; but the persistence of the rule for 
over three hundred years cannot be ac- 
counted for by this temporary situation. 
And neither can we stipulate a racial anti- 
Semitism for the order; this is ruled out by 
the specific teachings of Loyola and more 
importantly by the theological framework of 
the Catholic Church in which no racialism 
can exist.2* The Jesuits needed, however, a 
palpable way of proving that they are not 
Jewish in the face of the persistence of the 
popular imagination. Only this can explain 
the curious “historical lag” in their constitu- 
tion. 

We do not know why the ban against 
Jewish converts was finally dropped in 1946 
— the Jesuits do not make the debates at 
their conventions public. But I suspect that 
they must have learned that no formal ban 
can convince the believers in an underlying 
conspiracy: the popular imagination is, as 
Freud would say, not governed by the 
rational “reality principle” but rather by the 
irrational feelings of impotence and frustra- 
tion. 


BrsLiocRAPHICAL NOTE: 


The article by Koch is basic for Jewish-Jesuit 
relations. Harney’s book is the best general history 
of the order (written from a Catholic point of view) 
though it does not mention the “Jewish problem.” 
A sober and wise guide to the critical literature is 
William Walker Rockwell’s “The Jesuits as Por- 
trayed by Non-Catholic Historians,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, July 1914, pgs. 
358-377. 


28. We have further proof that no racialism 
entered the Jesuits’ position in the Jesuit writings 
on Jewish matters throughout history. See Koch, 
passim; also Bernhard Duhr, S. J. “Jesuiten-Fabeln” 
(Freiburg, 1904), pages 364-6, who quotes a 1712 
work by the Jesuit Kraus. 
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live hypothesis” then we will need more 

and more books like MEMOIRS OF 
AMERICAN JEWS* upon which to draw 
for our sources. For here within these two 
fine volumes there is much to enlarge our 
boundaries and to extend our horizons. “If 
the whole history is in one man,” wrote 
Emerson, “it is all to be explained from in- 
dividual experience . . . Every revolution 
was first a thought in one man’s mind .. . 
Every reform was once a private opinion .. .” 
In the final analysis the historian must have 
recourse to the record of the lives that made 
the saga. History leaps to life only when the 
historian has felt the pulse of the protago- 
nists, only when he was present at the birth 
of life and its exit, only when he has walked 
in spirit beside the men and women whose 
names he recalls. Events are meaningless 
unless we know their impact on those who 
experienced them. An earthquake or a cata- 
clysm may go unmarked unless there is some 
one to record it. An overflowing river that 
inundates a little waterfront store in Cairo, 
Illinois, wiping out the sustenance of a 
family if described in a letter or memoir may 
grip the heart. 

For many years, with indefatigable zeal 
and a sense of dedication, Jacob Rader Mar- 
cus has traveled from one corner of our land 
to another seeking out the letters and diaries, 
the account books and memoirs of early 
American Jews. This reviewer has met the 
descendants of early American Jews in many 
distant places. Always Professor Marcus has 
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*Memoirs of American Jews, 1775-1865, by 
Jacob Rader Marcus. 2 volumes. Jewish Publication 
Society. $4.00 per volume. Volume 1, 387 pp. Vol- 
ume 2, 375 pp. 


preceded her, arranged for the photo dupli- 
cation of these valuable data and manu- 
scripts for the American Jewish Archives 
where they are to be made available to 
scholars in this field. The originals have at 
their request been returned to their owners. 
This has been a signal service to American 
history on the part of Professor Marcus. For 
often these very valuable manuscripts have 
been preserved by sheer luck. Much has 
been lost in fires and floods and through 
indifferent methods of storing. Now photo- 
stats and microfilms remain should the orig- 
inals be lost. Of the adventures in collect- 
ing and tracing these documents, Marcus 
has nothing to say. Is it modesty? Reticence? 
Or a future chapter of his personal memoirs? 
As a matter of fact the names of the owners 
of these papers are not given. Some of the 
memoirs reprinted here are from the collec- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson Tobias of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, whose ancestors not 
only considered a trip through Europe as an 
integral part of their education, but who 
conformed to the family tradition and kept 
a detailed diary of their travels. In the well- 
annotated prefatory remarks to these ex- 
cerpts the facts of ownership and present 
location are not included. 

The two volumes of Memoirs of Ameri- 
can Jews (soon to be followed by a third) 
contain 59 selections of which the greater 
number are new and hitherto unpublished. 
Thirty-eight of the chroniclers were immi- 
grants. Twenty-one were native Americans. 
Ten of the memoirists were women. About 
one-third of the accounts were narrated at 
the time they took place. Others were writ- 
ten or dictated long after they occurred. 
They range from thoroughly honest and un- 
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flinching records to vaguely recalled, nostal- 
gic memories seen through a beneficent haze 
of intervening years. Much of the included 
material is fascinating, all of it is colorful 
and if properly evaluated, within its setting 
of time and place and character, is most use- 
ful. “It is a joy to live in the past with 
these chroniclers and adventurers,” writes 
Marcus. “We can ride with John Brown 
against the Border Rufhans in Kansas, hang 
murderers with the Vigilantes in California, 
and explore the upper Mississippi . . .” 
Whether one enjoys a hanging is a moot 
question. Certainly here is grist for each 
man’s mill. This reviewer found the contents 
of the two volumes absorbing and moving, 
amusing and entertaining. Sooner or later 
much of this material will be “discovered” 
by Hollywood and appropriately changed so 
that the heroes are Irish and the heroines 
English or Dutch and the usual safeguards 
to the sensibilities of the “host culture” in- 
jected. Then the timeless qualities and the 
innate charm of many of the narratives will 
be lost to the Jews of America. 

But until that distant day, it would be 
well for as many literate Jews as can get hold 
of these volumes (and may their tribe in- 
crease!) to read them from cover to cover. 
Here is a boy who ran away to sea at the 
age of ten, serving as a cabin boy in 1802. In 
less than a decade he was master and part 
owner of a ship. Uriah Phillips Levy never 
forgot, nor was he permitted to forget that 
he was a Jew. What a stirring tale he tells! 
And Mordecai Manuel Noah who wrote 
“What injury could my religion create? I 
lived like other consuls . . . I find my own 
government, the only protector I can have, 
sacrificing my credit, violating my rights, 
and insulting my feelings, and the religious 
feelings of a whole nation. O! shame, 
shame!” So wrote the man who was to 
dream of a Jewish colony in America called 
Ararat, to serve as a place of ingathering and 
training for displaced and persecuted Jews 
from other lands. 

The diarist who left Columbia, South 
Carolina “on a sulky Sunday morming”— 
December 31, 1832, for Charleston, was 
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Joseph Lyons whose Diary this reviewer had 
the pleasure of reading in the original. It 
was with delight that the passage referring to 
Penina Moise was discovered. Professor Mar- 
cus has included it here. As well as other 
bits of description that recreate a vanished 
time and place. He describes his hunger 
pangs of “Kipur,” the reluctance to attend 
services, his social ineptitudes, his bleak and 
dour moods. He contends with the fact that 
his mother will one day die. “When she dies, 
what will become of me? I shall feel truly 
desolate.” He considers writing “a complete 
history of the Jews, a biographical account 
of their learned men, a critical account of 
their writings, etc., etc. This would be the 
work of a lifetime and would indeed be a 
work.” He records his religious doubts and 
struggles for an enduring faith and regrets 
that “belief is not the creature of will.” 
Introspection and self-analysis cannot go 
deeper than these lines of a poem Lyons 
wrote: 

“To hate yourself and all you know, 

And those you know best, hate worst, 

To be unfriended and friendship disdain, 

This it is to be born to be curst . . .” 

De profundis. . . . 


Narratives of early walkers and hawkers— 
peddlers—predominate. It is well that it 
should be so. For we are much in want of 
information dealing with the earliest strug- 
gles in this country of young immigrants 
who, equipped only with courage and handi- 
capped in a thousand ways, pierced the in- 
nermost and the outermost areas in our land. 
Forsaking their nearest and dearest ones, 
leaving behind them all sense of security 
and belonging, stripping themselves or be- 
ing robbed of their possessions on the way 
in payment of passage, being compelled to 
work on the Sabbath, to eat forbidden foods, 
to beg shelter from strangers, they wrote an 
indomitable chapter in American history. 
Here are some priceless bits, culled at 
random—windows into the souls of men of 
another time and age. 

“Yesterday morning, Wednesday, June 15, 
1842, I began my journey to North America, 
together with my brother Moses . . . Tears 
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are a gift from God, which enlarge the 
cramped breast and still the raging pain 
within us. . . .” writes Abraham Kohn who 
became much later a storekeeper in Chicago 
whom Abraham Lincoln visited. “I wept 
bitterly as I kissed my dear mother .. . 
commending her to the protection of the 
Eternal . . .” “I did not relish the work of 
peddling,” writes Henry Seessel, whom 
Marcus describes as a “Typical German 
Jewish Immigrant.” “. . . I landed at Castle 
Garden, and at a time when immigrants 
were in great demand,” writes Jesse Selig- 
man, one of the famous Seligman brothers. 
“Most of the brothers were peddlers,” states 
Marcus in his prefatory note, “and then fol- 
lowed the common pattern of shopkeeping.” 
Julius Weis, a peddler in the deep South 
describes how he tried in a couple of weeks 
to master a few English phrases with which 
to sell his goods as an itinerant. “I got my 
cousin to give me a few such words as would 
be most necessary in selling goods in the 
country, and as soon as these were somewhat 
mastered I was ready for business.” These 
indomitable records may be duplicated many 
times over. They tell a story of valour and 
courage, of ambition and endurance, of hard- 
ship and disappointment. These memoirs 
mention many who died of disease and frost- 
bite and exhaustion. Heartbreak is here. 
Humiliation and defeat are part of every suc- 
cess story. 

Comparison with another source book is 
called for. Morris U. Schappes’ DOCU- 
MENTARY HISTORY OF THE JEWS 
IN THE UNITED STATES covers the 
period from 1654 to 1875. Yet the approach 
and content differ strikingly. The economic 
determinism and the definite ideological 
bias which marred an otherwise valuable 
book by Schappes is fortunately missing in 
Marcus. Marcus does not editorialize nor 
preach in his excellent and very readable 
prefatory introductions. He is content to 
give essential biographical facts and present 
the memoirist to the reader. Thus the 
Marcus volumes make a greater appeal to the 
lay reader. However, the Schappes notes and 
other addenda supply a much fuller biblio- 
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graphical frame of reference for the student, 
especially for the advanced student of Amer- 
ican Jewish History. It is strikingly marked 
when both editors include the same per- 
sonalities and the same manuscripts. Notably 
Rebecca Gratz, August Bondi. 

In his fine introduction to the two vol- 
umes so far available, Professor Marcus 
makes his goals and objectives clear. He 
wanted to assemble data which would “re- 
flect the life and fate not only of the writers 
but of many others . . . The economic his- 
torian will reap a rich harvest from these 
writings. Here are the details, the facts, that 
explain the daily lives and problems of the 
peddler and the shopkeeper. . . . There is a 
consensus in the data that makes for the 
acceptance of the over-all picture of the era.” 

The memoirs presented here fulfill this 
purpose admirably. 





.. . THE EXISTENCE and validity of 
human rights are not written in the stars. 
The ideals concerning the conduct of men 
toward each other and the desirable struc- 
ture of the community have been conceived 
and taught by enlightened individuals in the 
course of history. Those ideals and convic- 
tions which resulted from historical expe- 
rience, from the craving for beauty and 
harmony, have been readily accepted in 
theory by man—and at all times, have been 
trampled upon by the same people under 
the pressure of their animal instincts. A 
large part of history is therefore replete with 
the struggle for those human rights, an eter- 
nal struggle in which a final victory can 
never be won. But to tire in that struggle 


would mean the ruin of society. . . . 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 














Woodrow Wilson: Crusader for Democracy 


OODROW WILSON’S CENTENNARY 
\ finds him enshrined in the annals 

of American history. He deservedly 
stands alongside of the very few men who 
have helped our nation to achieve its high 
destiny. A scholar-politician who became 
President by a fortuitous concatanation of 
circumstances, he had the vision and the will 
to assume the leadership of an insurgent 
liberalism. Later, when the war in Europe 
unavoidably sucked the United States into 
the military maelstrom, Wilson nursed the 
noble hope of making the world safe for 
democracy. For a brief moment he became 
the stirring spokesman of a heartsick man- 
kind yearning for peace. Yet vain and will- 
ful, confident of the superiority of reason 
over fear and selfishness, he refused to bend 
before the gusts of prejudice and chauvinism 
and was broken and thrust aside. 

Wilson’s oustanding achievement as Pres- 
ident was the reform legislation enacted as 
a result of his forceful leadership. Shortly 
after his inauguration he called Congress 
into special session on April 7. For months 
previously, with the help of special advisers 
and leaders of the Democratic party, he had 
worked hard on his reform program. An 
apostle of “responsible government” and a 
believer in the doctrine that the President 
was “the political leader of the nation,” 
he insisted on personally furthering the en- 
actment of his projected program. He knew 
that his reforms, affecting property and limit- 
ing privilege, would be fought by the rich 
and the powerful, and he was determined to 
achieve his legislative goal. 


To press the advantage of his office upon 
the members of Congress, he addressed 


By CHARLES A. MADISON 


them in person on the imperative need of a 
lower tariff. In his broad analysis of the na- 
tion’s economy he stressed the principles on 
which he wanted them to act: 

We must abolish everything that bears even the 
semblance of privilege or of any kind of artificial 
advantage, and put our business men and producers 
under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be 
efficient, economical, and enterprising, masters of 
competitive supremacy, better workers and mer- 
chants than any in the world. 

In the House the tariff bill was passed 
fairly promptly. A powerful lobby, however, 
blocked the measure in the Senate. For 
weeks no action was taken. To break the 
deadlock and to expose the forces fighting 
the bill, Wilson publicly blasted the “wool” 
and “sugar” lobbies. “There is every evi- 
dence,” he stated, “that money without 
limit is being spent to sustain this lobby and 
to create an appearance of a pressure of 
opinion antagonistic to some of the chief 
items of the tariff bill ... only public opinion 
can check and destroy it.” 

The public response was immediate and 
effective. In addition Wilson cajoled and 
catered to the doubtful Democratic Sena- 
tors. He also invoked the caucus, long in- 
active, in order to compel party unity of 
action. All summer, with the heat becoming 
at times nearly intolerable, Wilson remained 
in Washington and would not permit Con- 
gress to recess. When the Senate finally 
yielded, Wilson declared: “A fight for the 
people and for free business, which has 
lasted a long generation through, has at last 
been won, handsomely and completely.” In 
1916 this law was strengthened by the crea- 
tion of a Tariff Commission. 


While the tariff bill was meeting stubborn 
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opposition in the Senate, Wilson again ad- 
dressed Congress on the urgency of new 
currency legislation. “It is imperative,” he 
maintained,” that we should give the busi- 
ness men of this country a banking and cur- 
rency system by means of which they can 
make use of the freedom of enterprise and 
of individual initiative which we are about 
to bestow upon them.” The proposed bill 
was the product of the best minds Wilson 
was able to engage. Himself long a student 
of our monetary system, he was determined 
to give the nation a banking law that favored 
the small businessman. Throughout the 
summer and fall he fought the opponents of 
the measure—among them the most power- 
ful bankers and businessmen in the country 
—with an adroit skill that assured ultimate 
success. Influenced by Brandeis, whom he 
was later to appoint to the Supreme Court 
despite the bitter clamor of many conserva- 
tives, he accepted Bryan’s recommendation 
that control of the proposed Federal Reserve 
System be lodged with the government and 
not with the bankers; he also agreed with 
Bryan that Federal Reserve notes be issued 
as “obligations of the United States” and 
not of the constituent banks. These changes 
assured the bill the warm support of the 
Bryanites in Congress. 

The agitation of the leading bankers 
strengthened the opposition of the conserv- 
ative Senators. But Wilson remained deter- 
mined. To one of his friends he wrote 
plaintively, “Why should public men, Sena- 
tors of the United States, have to be led and 
stimulated to what all the country knows 
to be their duty . . .” Believing he had the 
ear and confidence of the people, he an- 
nounced that he would not permit Congress 
to adjourn for the Christmas holiday before 
the bill was passed. On December 19 the 
Senators yielded and five days later the 
Federal Reserve Act became the law of the 
land. Viewed as a whole, the Act went far 
to modernize the currency system and to 
remedy the glaring faults of the banking 
operations. Indeed, its enactment made pos- 
sible the intricate and extensive financing 
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of the world war in which the nation was 
shortly to engage. 

Eager to pursue his program while his 
hold on Congress remained strong, Wilson 
lost no time in urging the passage of new 
measures. On January 20, 1914, he addressed 
a joint session of Congress on trusts and 
monopolies. To assure freedom of enter- 
prise for the small businessman, he proposed 
five objectives: prohibition of interlocking 
directorates, government supervision of rail- 
way financing, greater definition of the Sher- 
man Act, an interstate trade commission to 
eliminate business abuses and unfair com- 
petition, and individual responsibility for 
corporate wrongdoing. Bills were introduced 
to amend and clarify the Sherman Act and 
to establish the Federal Trade Commission. 
In the antitrust measure farmer and labor 
organizations were specifically exempted 
from its restrictions. The clause “That the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce” caused Samuel 
Gompers, then head of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, to hail it as “the most far- 
reaching declaration ever made by any gov- 
ernment in the history of the world.” So 
pleased was he with this statement that he 
overlooked certain other phrases which later 
permitted federal judges to widen the use 
of the labor injunction. Businessmen and 
bankers denounced this legislation as inimi- 
cal to the nation’s prosperity. However, 
after months of debate and stubborn opposi- 
tion the bill creating the Federal Trade 
Commission was passed in September and 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act was enacted a 
month later. 

Wilson initiated or approved other acts 
of Congress aiming to democratize the na- 
tion’s economy and remove certain inequi- 
ties. At his urging the Alaska Coal Lands 
Leasing Act was adopted in 1914, providing 
for private exploitation but for government 
control. The following year he signed the 
Seamen’s Act sponsored by Senator LaFol- 
lette, a long-needed law to improve labor 
conditions in the merchant marine. The 
Adamson Act of 1916, providing for a stand- 
ard eight-hour day for railroad employees, 
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was passed at Wilson’s insistence when the 
refusal of railroad executives to grant the 
shorter day had made a national strike im- 
minent. In the same year Congress also 
enacted the Federal Farm Loan Act, estab- 
lishing twelve federal land banks to facili- 
tate loans to farmers at reasonable interest 
rates. Other legislation to make “agriculture 
more profitable and country life more com- 
fortable and attractive” provided for road 
building in rural areas, for farm-demonstra- 
tion work, and for various rural educational 
facilities. 

By the time Wilson came up for re-elec- 
tion in 1916 he was able rightly to claim 
that his legislative record was the most 
liberal in recent history and went far to 
democratize the government and to free the 
economy from monopoly domination. He 
succeeded in demonstrating, in the words 
of Lincoln Steffens, “that good and beautiful 
ideas and ideals work.” This record was the 
more significant because it was achieved in 
the face of powerful opposition and largely 
by virtue of his great capacity for leadership. 

Shortly before his inauguration as Presi- 
dent, troubled by the revolutionary disturb- 
ances in Mexico, Wilson remarked to a 
friend, “It would be the irony of fate if my 
administration had to deal chiefly with for- 
eign affairs.” Time turned this irony into 
tragedy. The Mexican strife was merely a 
minor prelude to the cataclysm that was 
soon to shake society to its social founda- 
tions. And once Wilson was reluctantly 
drawn into the war in Europe he became 
determined, with a Covenanter’s obduracy, 
to force the nations of the world to outlaw 
war by enrolling in a league established for 
that purpose. 

When he decided on war with Germany, 
he dedicated himself to the tremendous task 
with concentrated zeal. Once too proud to 
fight and but recently pleading persuasively 
for a peace without victory, he now devoted 
his “one-track mind” to the defeat of the 
enemy. All his life a pacifist, he now 
preached “force, force to the utmost.” Not 
that he was unaware of the havoc of war on 
the human mind. Before delivering his war 





message to Congress he complained to Secre- 
tary Josephus Daniels that militarization 
would kill the reforms he fought so hard to 
achieve. Yet he did nothing to save them. 
Nor did he seek to halt the upsurge of in- 
tolerance. So convinced had he become of 
the righteousness of his cause that he made 
himself the implacable enemy of those who 
disagreed with him. “For us,” he stated, 
“there is but one choice. We have made it, 
and woe be to that man, or that group of 
men, that seeks to stand in our way.” He 
approved the Espionage and Sedition Acts, 
which punished dissidents with imprison- 
ment up to twenty years, and refused appeals 
for clemency on the ground that war re- 
sisters were “men who do not deserve con- 
sideration.” 

Once victory on the field of battle ap- 
peared certain, Wilson turned his full atten- 
tion to peacemaking. To prepare himself for 
the task with his accustomed thoroughness 
he enlisted a group of the ablest scholars 
in the country for the research required to 
give him a clear and complete picture of 
the complex problems likely to come up for 
settlement at the peace conference. Eager 
early in 1918 to offset Bolshevik propaganda, 
he made use of the work of these researchers 
to announce peace aims that were in effect 
the fundamentals of a new and higher inter- 
national morality—the famous speech on the 
Fourteen Points that included the idea of a 
league of nations. 

When the war ended, Wilson decided to 
attend the peace conference in Paris. He was 
aware of the political risk involved and told 
his secretary, “This trip will either be the 
greatest success or the supremest tragedy in 
all history; but I believe in a Divine Provi- 
dence. If I did not have faith I should go 
crazy.” His primary objective was to estab- 
lish the League of Nations, which he con- 
ceived as a panacea that would rid the world 
of war and its attending evils. It became to 
him more important than the peace treaty 
itself. As chairman of the committee on the 
League he wasted no time in drawing up 
the document and then prodded his peers 
at the conference until they voted for its 
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adoption in a plenary session. His solemn 
speech and his eloquent reading of the Cove- 
nant marked his triumphant hour. For the 
nonce he lifted the hardened mundane 
diplomats to his own idealistic plane. 

The next day Wilson sailed for the United 
States in order to attend to the pressing 
duties of his office. Most of all he wanted 
to discuss the League draft with the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, hoping to 
instil a majority with his own enthusiasm 
for the revolutionary document. But his 
elucidation of the ideal underlying the 
League fell on deaf ears. Senator Lodge was 
ominously silent in Wilson’s presence. In 
the Senate he and other Republicans were 
very critical of American participation in the 
League. Wilson was indignant. In a speech 
in New York on the eve of his return to 
Paris, he shouted his defiance: “I do not 
mean to come back until it’s over over there, 
and it must not be over until the nations 
of the world are assured of the permanency 
of peace.” 

Colonel House, in a real sense Wilson’s 
alter ego since he became President and his 
authorized deputy at the conference, met 
him at Brest and gave him a detailed report 
of what had taken place during his absence. 
When they parted, Wilson looked old and 
haggard. Worried over the Senate’s trucu- 
lence, he felt that House’s acquiescence in 
the separation of the league covenant from 
the peace treaty was an unpardonable be- 
trayal. To Mrs. Wilson he complained 
peevishly, “House has given away every- 
thing I had won before we left Paris... . 
Well, thank God I can still fight.” The very 
next day, on reaching Paris, he announced 
that the agreement he had previously ob- 
tained to make the league an integral part of 
the treaty “is of final force and there is no 
basis whatsoever for the reports that a 
change in this decision is contemplated.” 
Thereafter, although he was soon guilty of 
greater compromises, he never again resumed 
his strangely intimate friendship with House. 

The ensuing three months were for Wil- 
son a period of extreme strain and repeated 
frustration. Working behind closed doors, 
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chiefly with Lloyd George and Clemenceau, 
was mostly a distressing ordeal for the de- 
termined Covenanter. He had come to Paris 
to make a lasting peace, with justice and 
freedom for all mankind. What he had to 
deal with was greed, bigotry, and chicane; in 
the words of General Smuts, “an inferno of 
human passions.” England wanted control of 
the high seas, dominion over valuable enemy 
territory, and the economic advantages of a 
victorious world power; France, with shell- 
shock intensity, demanded national security, 
German territory, and full reparations; Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, and the new-fledged small 
nations—all sought to gain at the expense of 
the defeated enemy and even of one another. 
None cared to pay the price of a just and 
lasting peace; all scorned, in fact if not 
openly, the principles of the Fourteen Points. 
Almost alone of the chief delegates Wilson 
fought for mankind with a moral fervor that 
again and again, if only momentarily, lifted 
the members of the conference out of their 
earthly cynicism. But the daily exertion 
sapped his strength and seared his soul. 
Unable and unwilling to delegate work to 
others, he often had to drive himself till 
late in the night, arguing, bickering, pacify- 
ing, pleading. All the while, of course, he 
labored under the severe handicap of a 
sniping and snarling Senate opposition—a 
fact taken full advantage of by Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George. 

The final treaty, completed and delivered 
to the German delegates on May 7, was a 
ghastly caricature of the humane idealism of 
the Fourteen Points. Pathetically anxious to 
retain the League of Nations, handicapped 
by his “one-track mind” as well as by the 
Senate opposition, and confronted by skilled 
cynics in crass diplomacy, Wilson had made 
compromise after compromise until he belied 
the principles he had fought so hard to 
establish. The treaty was, of course, in many 
respects greatly superior to earlier similar 
documents and it did give rise to the League 
of Nations as a potential instrument of 
justice and peace and equity among the na- 
tions of the world. The treaty was signed by 
the major principals on June 28 in an im- 
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pressive ceremony. The next day Wilson 
sailed for home. When Colonel House 
urged him to be conciliatory to the Senate, 
he replied, “House, I have found one can 
never get anything in this life that is worth 
while without fighting for it.” 

His conscience seared by the acid of un- 
reconciled failure, Wilson transmitted the 
treaty to the Senate in an almost truculent 
mood. Aloof and unyielding when he should 
have been pliant and appealing, he stressed 
the duty of the United States to approve and 
effectuate the Covenant. Viscount Bryce 
shrewdly commented that the President 
persisted “in stroking the cat the wrong 
way.” 

The grim battle was immediately joined. 
As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations Lodge was determined to 
defeat Wilson by every means at his disposal. 
Instead of formally opposing the treaty, he 
emphasized the need to protect the United 
States from vicious foreign entanglements. 
Playing for delay in order to confuse the 
issues and gain support from a people eager 
to forget the war, his supporters prolonged 
the hearings as long as they could and called 
upon any witness who cared to criticize the 
document. When Lodge finally reported the 
treaty to the Senate on September 10, he 
offered a number of serious reservations to 
safeguard the sovereignty and security of the 
nation. “The Committee believe,” he 
warned, “that the league as it stands will 
breed wars instead of securing peace.” 

A week earlier, exhausted by the prolonged 
strain yet exasperated by the Senate ob- 
struction and fanatically determined to force 
its approval of the treaty, Wilson started 
out on a speaking tour westward in a direct 
appeal to the people. All summer he had 
warded off his friends who wished him to 
accept several mild reservations in order to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. Jules Jusserand, senior diplomat in 
Washington, had actually succeeded in get- 
ting England and France to consent to 
amendments that would have won the sup- 
port of the necessary votes in the Senate, 
but when he broached the matter to Wilson, 


the latter replied sternly: “Mr. Ambassador, 
I shall consent to nothing. The Senate must 
take its medicine.” The very thought of ac- 
cepting reservations sponsored by Lodge was 
gall and wormwood to the Covenanter’s 
driven spirit. When cautioned against taking 
the trip for reasons of health, he replied, “I 
feel it is my duty, and my own health is not 
to be considered when the future peace and 
security of the world are at stake.” 

His speeches were charged with moral 
fervor. Initially indifferent or even hostile 
audiences were moved by his passionate ap- 
peals for a durable peace. Again and again he 
pleaded with them to help him make sure 
that their sons and brothers had not died in 
vain. He depicted a distraught and desperate 
Europe depending on the United States for 
stability and succor. He emphasized that in 
helping others we were not only exercising 
generosity but were removing the seeds of 
trouble to ourselves. “I can predict with 
absolute certainty,” he said prophetically, 
“that within another generation there will 
be another world war if the world do not 
concert the method by which to prevent it.” 

The trip proved extremely debilitating to 
him. Driven by the urgency of his mission, 
he refused to spare his depleted strength. He 
began to suffer from severe headaches and 
sleeplessness. By September 25 he was seri- 
ously ill and his body was feverish and spent. 
When his doctor ordered him home he no 
longer had the will to resist. Several days 
after his return he suffered a cerebral throm- 
bosis and remained critically ill for months. 

The opponents of the treaty in the Senate 
now had no effective opposition. Wilson’s 
refusal to accept the proposed modifications 
was exaggerated as the arrogant attitude of a 
dictator. His fanatical inflexibility and his 
curt dismissal of Secretary Lansing for hold- 
ing routine Cabinet meetings without his 
prior approval played into the hands of his 
enemies. When the treaty came to a final 
vote, defeat was inevitable. Later the Senate 
passed a resolution of peace claiming for the 
United States all the advantages accruing to 
it under the treaty, but Wilson vetoed it on 
the ground that it “would place an un- 
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effaceable stain upon the gallantry and honor 
of the United States.” 


The tragedy of Woodrow Wilson was 
rooted in his Covenanter’s obduracy. En- 
dowed with a quick and finely developed 
mind, imbued with a moral idealism of the 
true prophet, capable of an eloquence that 
sent his message straight to the hearts of 
men, and placed in a position of great power 
at a time of world crisis, he had the rare 
opportunity of laying the foundations of a 
new Decalogue. For a while he indeed ap- 
peared as mankind’s modern Moses. But on 
the very brink of triumph he fumbled and 
failed to seize the crown of inspired achieve- 
ment. For notwithstanding all his real ad- 
vantages he lacked the ability of getting 
along with men. It was this flaw in his 
character, aggravated in his last years by his 
Covenanter spirit, that made it necessary for 
him to forfeit the treaty by needlessly alien- 
ating the “mild reservationist” Senators who 
had the deciding votes. 


On learning of Wilson’s death in 1924, 
William Allen White wrote: 


God gave him a great vision. 

The devil gave him an imperious heart. 
The proud heart is still. 

The vision lives. 


A less typical but more profound reaction 
was that of Herbert Croly in The New 
Republic: “He was gifted with the imagina- 
tion of a philosophical poet which could 
seize and give form to prevailing political 
aspirations, and it was because of this amaz- 
ing gift that he expressed so eloquently and 
successfully the aspirations of those people 
in America and Europe who cherished the 
illusion that by waging war they could lay 
the foundations for peace.” 


A more truly appreciative opinion was 
Maximilian Harden’s, the noted German 
publicist: 


Is there not even today a halo about the head of 
the man who, though he was unable to bring about 
the moral ennoblement of peoples, nevertheless 
strove for this achievement with holy earnestness 
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and pointed the way toward its attainment to gen- 
erations yet unborn? America, conscious of her debt 
to him, will some day bow her head in reverence 
before his image. 


This the people of the United States, 
and of the world, are doing by celebrating 
the centennary of his birth throughout 1956. 





. . America speaks with a thousand 
voices. All the views of our labor leaders, 
our business leaders, our church leaders, our 
educational leaders, our leaders of women’s 
and men’s groups and clubs—all the things 
they do and say flash around the world. 
Everything that we do or say enters into the 
picture of America which is seen abroad. 
Foreign nations are continually watching to 
see whether the United States is cool, 
whether it is determined, whether it is strong, 
whether it will go through with its inten- 
tions. To make up their minds they look at 
everything which is happening in the whole 
country. 


What will the world see? The thought 
that I want to leave with you is that each of 
us bears a measure of responsibility for the 
answer. Each one of us can make our coun- 
try seem as it truly is—determined to do its 
part to carry the free world forward to 
strength and security. .. . 


DEAN G. ACHESON 











FTEN THE PUPIL diverges from the 
() master; but in the case of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Emperor com- 
pletely refuted his master Aristotle’s teaching. 
Aristotle’s view—and that of his contempo- 
raries—was that there were two distinct races: 
on the one hand the Greeks, and on the 
other those who were not Greek, the other 
peoples who spoke outlandish tongues, the 
Barbaroi. However, Alexander had a vision- 
ary, revolutionary notion: to synthesize all 
mankind into one body governed by an over- 
all concept, each nation retaining its own 
mores but linked by Hellenic culture into a 
comprehensive federated alliance, virtually a 
global Federation of Nations. 

In the city which Alexander founded in 
Egypt in 332 B.C. and which honorifically 
assumed his name—Alexandria—there was to 
be the realization of this Alexandrian global 
concept one more of several such cities 
already settled throughout the extent of 
Alexander’s Asiatic advance. But when Alex- 
ander died his scheme lost its possibility of 
fruition. Alexandria itself became, in a sense, 
a kind of microcosm of Alexander’s ideal. 
It became a city for all peoples, each fol- 
lowing its own tribal ways, its traditional 
mores, but permeated by the spirit of Hel- 
lenism. And the Jews were invited by 
Alexander to settle there with the offer of 
citizenship. Always responsive to their sur- 
roundings, they became particularly attracted 
by the Hellenism of the city. From the 
fourth century B.C. down to imperial Roman 
f times, as far as the fifth century A.D.—when 
they were expelled by the Christian Bishop 
of Alexandria—the Jewish colony maintained 
its dominant status among all the settle- 
ments of the Diaspora. Its reputation be- 
came so widespread that other communities, 
in other territories, constantly appealed to it 
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By HARRY E. WEDECK 


for advice or help. There is extant in this 
regard the Letter of the People of Jerusalem 
to the Jewish community of Alexandria, 
addressed specifically to Aristobulus, king 
Ptolemy’s tutor and also “of the stock of 
the anointed priests.” 

At this point it is advisable to visualize 
the city itself, this cosmopolitan emporium, 
as it was called. Alexandria was both a center 
of Hellenism where all cultures and philo- 
sophical systems merged, and also a focal 
point for traders from remote hinterlands, 
for ships sailing over the entire Mediter- 
ranean, for wanderers and poets, scholars and 
thaumaturgists. As all sea-routes spread out 
from the thriving harbors of Alexandria, so 
the city itself brought into its engulfing em- 
brace a multiple variety of exports, sought 
for on the extreme frontiers of the world. 
Elephants and ivory came from Nubia. 
Arabia sent its spices and Asia Minor its 
wool and carpets. Spain supplied it with 
silver and Britain with tin. Syria furnished 
wine and India gold. Silk goods came from 
the island of Cos. Timber and hides, salt fish 
and drugs were brought by caravan routes 
from Pontus. Every nation, every province, 
fed and caressed and protected the capital 
city. Necessities and luxuries, the products 
of earth and sea all contributed to the lavish- 
ness and luxury of this Mother city of them 
all, this Hellenic Paris. 

Into this tumultuous commercial and 
cultural center, early in the fourth century— 
and Josephus the historian declares that the 
immigration of the Jews was exactly co- 
temporal with the founding of the city— 
streamed the colonizing Jews from Asia 
Minor. By the third century they had estab- 
lished themselves, had acquired the ways of 
the Hellenes, had adopted the Greek lan- 
guage, and had assumed a significant posi- 
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tion in the cultural and mercantile life of 
the city. 

For administrative purposes the Jews were 
divided into “clans,” phylae, in the Greek 
manner. Basically, they had their own law 
courts, the highest one being the Gerousia 
Pasa, the Plenary Court. In minor matters 
there was Jewish autonomy, with a corporate 
communal life, with Jewish councils, Jewish 
archons. But in special cases where Jewish 
law impinged on Alexandrian law, appeal 
could be made to the Prefects at Alexandria, 
Memphis, and Pelusium: in which circum- 
stance, of course, Judaic law was nullified. 

Officially and governmentally, particularly 
under the Ptolemies, the Jewish population 
was looked on with favor. The potamo- 
phylacia—the entire administration of the 
Nile—was assigned to Jews. The Alabarch, 
in charge of the commerce of the Delta, 
was usually a Jew. We even know the name 
of one of those officials: a certain Alexander, 
a Hellenic Rockefeller. 

Thus, in spite of being under their own 
ethnarch, of having their own synagogues, 
the Jews of Alexandria by the impact of the 
Hellenic contacts which in their daily life 
impinged on them, were on their way to 
assimilation of a foreign but not hostile 
culture. By the second century B.C. the 
Jews of Alexandria were an integral element 
of the Hellenic culture of the city and could 
be distinguished in no assignable way from 
their non-Jewish fellow citizens. 

In the matter of location, they preferred— 
or were assigned to—certain metropolitan 
areas. According to the historian Josephus, 
the chief Jewish quarter was called the 
Delta: but in Philo the Jew’s time—that is, 
from about 40 B.C. to 40 A.D.—two quarters 
of the city were almost exclusively Jewish, 
the population of the Jews being about a 
quarter of a million. There was a large 
colony in the suburb of Rhakotis, while 
another Jewish area lay between Lake Mare- 
otis on the south and the Canopic Gate on 
the east. In the first century B.C., says the 
Greek geographer Strabo, there was a Jews 
Quarter east of the Lochias. But by that 
time the assimilative force had spent itself: 
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the fact that the location was named eth- 
nically implying that it was segregated, 
isolated from the integral economy of the 
city—a kind of prototype of the modem 
ghetto. 

There were many synagogues in select 
areas, tree-shaded, each serving its own 
smaller communal group. The chief syna- 
gogue was so large, built in the form of a 
basilica, that an attendant had to give the 
signal with a flag whenever the congregation 
had to respond Amen during prayers. 

Commercially, the Jews belonged to the 
higher economic levels. It is true that there 
were tradesmen and petty artisans, but many 
Jews were large-scale middlemen. Still others 
were business men who employed large 
numbers of slaves and whose interests and 
investments extended as far as Asia. Of the 
actual practice of usury, as far as the records 
indicate, there is very little. Some were 
physicians and lawyers, generals in the army, 
tax commissioners. Some carried on flourish- 
ing trades, importing and exporting with the 
Mediterranean coastal cities, with Italy and 
Greece, the Levant, and the Asiatic littoral. 
Highly assimilative, amazingly adaptable, the 
Jews adjusted their ways, their emotional, 
domestic, religious attitudes to the prevailing 
Hellenistic tone. Greek names, Greek ideas, 
Greek expressions seeped into Judaism. The 
Jews took on the ethnic complexion of their 
neighbors. They shed their racial distinctive- 
ness. They merged with the multiple pattern 
that enfolded them. Their children assumed 
Greek names such as Hercules and Jason. 
Hebraic names were transliterated into 
Greek. The old Hebraic sexual morality was 
relaxed. The Jews participated in ceremonials 
in honor of Osiris and Isis, Aphrodite and 
Diana. There is a record of a Jew named 
Jason, who made a contribution to a festival 
of Dionyius. In a Greek Temple two Jews 
inscribed their thanks to the god Pan for 
deliverance from some calamity, while an- 
other Jew, an emancipated slave, made an 
offering to Apollo. The Jews acted thus with 
such zest that they lost their own individu- 
ality — which means their own tongue, 
whether Aramaic or Hebrew. Jews had even 
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allowed their household hearths to be used 
as altars for the asylum of runaway slaves. 
Archaeological evidence corroborates this 
situation. A Jewish synagogue, excavated at 
Leontopolis, contains an inscription indi- 
cating that a Ptolemy Eurgetes had made it 
an Egyptian sanctuary. 

Amazingly, and ironically in a historical 
sense, but not in view of the circumstances 
and the immediacies and contacts about 
them, they had to have the Old Testament 
itself translated for them into Greek: thus 
a Septuagint version was produced, in the 
tule of Ptolemy II, so that through Hellen- 
istic eyes they might view their own experi- 
ences, their own racial pilgrimage. Steeping 
themselves in Hellenic culture, they still 
wanted to retain their Hebraic values, al- 
though Hebrew itself was no as hieratically 
obscure a tongue to them as Sanskrit, the 
langauge of Hindu liturgy, is to a modern 
Hindu. Hebrew, in fact, was completely 
eliminated, and Greek was used for all but 
liturgical purposes. It was a case of complete 
absorption into the adopted pattern. Im- 
itating the professional Stoic philosophers, 
the Alexandrian Jews even set about ex- 
plaining the Biblical legends in terms of 
allegorical significance; and embroidered the 
Hellenized versions of the Bible stories with 
the fashionable Greek rhetorical devices. 

Ultimately they made a synthesis of Judaic 
and Hellenic doctrines, declaring that the 
Jews exemplified Greek metaphysics in the 
highest degree: that all Greek philosophy, 
on the other hand, never reached the heights 
of the Mosaic writings. Thus there was 
always an uncertain balance between Tanaic 
tradition and the freshness of the conceptual 
experimentations of the pagans. 

The readiness to accept Greek ways, in all 
their major implications and apart from 
differentials and reservations, was a decisive 
step toward their own disintegration. And 
what resulted therefrom was in a large meas- 
ure due to this ease with which the Alex- 
andrian Hellenizing Jews abandoned their 
racial identity. Again, as so often happened 
later, their agonies outweighed the frailties 
of their defects, and in blood and pogroms, 
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they more than atoned for their defection. 
It was blood and pogroms which, acting as 
a kind of catalyst, cleansed them and merged 
their cultural dichotomy into a traditional 
racial pattern once more. But it seems that 
the Jews had to pass through this cycle of 
experience: first, a period of intense ex- 
clusive Jewishness — then an abrupt and 
flood-like loosening of the ethnic, religious 
bonds, tending to a swift assimilation—and 
lastly, a realization of the horrendous hazards 
resulting in a reversal to the old hieratic 
status quo. 

With their inherent intellectual assertive- 
ness, the Alexandrian Jews wanted two 
worlds: they displayed this spiritual dichot- 
omy by stressing their contributions as Jews 
and again by their willingness to take on 
the social and cultural texture of the Hel- 
lenic background. They had lost their 
Hebraic and Aramaic skill in talking: so 
they acquired Greek as their adopted tongue. 
They remembered the Old Testament, but 
they also embraced Platonic metaphysics. 
And in their passion for reconciliation the 
Hellenistic Jews tried to harmonize the 
Biblical canon with Socratic philosophy. 

But the Jews not only took from Hel- 
lenism. They also gave lavishly. They were 
fertile in producing works that would give 
them a satisfactory explanation of the Judaic 
inheritance. This explanation was directed 
in repeated monographs, pamphlets, po- 
lemics and apologetics, to demonstrate that, 
however Hellenized these Jews were, what- 
ever was embedded in Greek was already 
virtually known to them: or, inversely, they 
used the tools of Greek rhetoric and the 
genres of creative writing to produce a new 
type of literature, in a Greek framework, but 
pervaded by new rhythms, new content, new 
outlook. It was, in a sense, a casuistic pro- 
cedure, but meretriciously appealing. The 
Jews wanted not only to eat the cake but 
have it, too. 

This spread and infiltration of Hellenism, 
in a literary and more permanent direction, 
spurred the Jews to multiple imitative efforts. 
They produced philosophical dialogues in 
Platonic style. Philo the Jew, the most 
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prominent of all these Hellenistic Jews, 
taught Platonism. Beyond his metaphysical 
and literary interests, Philo was in close con- 
tact with the life of the city. He describes 
boxing contests and chariot races, attendance 
at banquets and dramatic performances. He 
exemplifies strikingly that urge toward Hel- 
lenism that kept him rooted to Judaic ways. 
He can actually contrast the Hellenic Jews of 
Alexandria with the Barbarian Hebrews of 
Palestine. 

Another of these Graecizing Jews was 
Aristobulus, who expounded Aristotle. The 
Jews furthermore came out with a large body 
of literary correspondence. They entered 
upon epic poetry, and even attempted tragic 
drama. They were quick, mimetic, and were 
intensely keen on complete identification 
with this uninhibited and specious Hel- 
lenism. Philo the Elder, in the second cen- 
tury B.C., wrote an epic on Jerusalem. 
Theodotus also composed an epic on Jewish 
history. A certain Ezekiel, called the “poet 
of Jewish tragedies,” turned the Exodus into 
the theme of his poem; while Aristeas, an 
Alexandrian Jew of the second century B.C., 
told the fanciful story of the origin of the 
Septuagint in the guise of a Letter putatively 
addressed by an Alexandrian Greek to his 
brother Philocrates. 

The situation, of course, could not con- 
tinue placidly and indefinitely. The Jews 
were citizens, enjoying all Alexandrian privi- 
leges: but they still remained, as a social if 
not a religious body, a readily identifiable 
seclusive group. They remained, in spite of 
their individual willingness to merge, in 
spite of their comprehensive adoption of 
Hellenic mores, essentially non-Hellenic. 
Hence there arose a subdued undercurrent 
of racial hostility within the city, cleaving 
the population into Alexandrians proper and 
xenoi, guests, strangers. Some ancient his- 
torians—such as Josephus—claimed that the 
anti-Jewish hostility was an a priori pre- 
conceived attitude and that it grew under 
economic and political stress. The Alexan- 
drians saw the Jews, fundamentally strangers, 
being treated with indulgent discrimination 
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by the Ptolemies, the Hellenistic rulers, and 
the Roman Emperors. 

This hostility reached such intensity that 
in one significant instance the Emperor him- 
self had to step in. There is extant a letter 
of the Roman Emperor Claudius to the 
Alexandrians, in which he deprecates a “riot 
or feud” or rather a “war” against the Jews. 
He writes sharply and indignantly, calling it 
a baneful and obstinate mutual hostility: 
and asking both sides to desist. 

“TI conjure you”—he asks the Alexandrians, 
according to H. I. Bell’s text—“to show your- 
selves forebearing and kindly toward the Jews 
who for many years have dwelt in the same 
city and offer no outrage to them. On the 
other hand, I bid Jews not to busy them- 
selves about anything beyond what they 
have held hitherto.” 

Claudius makes certain further stipula- 
tions. The Jews are not to send separate 
embassies as distinct from those of the Alex- 
andrians. They are not to strive in gymnasi- 
archic or cosmetic games, but to profit by 
what they possess and enjoy in a city not 
their own an abundance of all good things. 
They are, lastly, not to invite prominent 
Jews traveling within the area, to Alexandria, 
nor to treat them like royal rulers. Explicitly, 
the Jews are publicly marked as aliens in a 
foreign city, enjoying rights only on suffer- 
ance. Implicitly, too, there is a growing fear 
of them, as if they were in contact with 
subversive elements that might militate 
against the permanence of the ruling house. 

Early in the second century A.D. the 
Alexandrian Jews, after their brilliant, rest- 
less cultural apogee that had already lasted 
longer than historical warrant, fell into de- 
cline. Unlike the Romans, who overpowered 
Greece and yet were overpowered by it 
culturally, the Jews came upon Alexandria, 
absorbed it, and, after this assimilation, were 
again driven on their migrant way. The 
bloody revolt against Roman domination 
under Trajan gave Alexandria Jewry the 
official coup de grace, although it lingered 
on until the fifth century. Once again, will- 
ingly or not, the Jews returned to their 
antique heritage. 
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Sound the Great Trumpet, edited by 
M. Z. Frank. Whittier Books. 399 pp. $5.00. 


M. Z. Frank has been writing on Zionism 
and explaining Palestine and Israel to Amer- 
ican readers for more than three decades. 
Yet it is no exaggeration to state that in 
his first book, Mr. Frank has done more to 
clarify the thinking of the Israelis, to point 
out the historical events which led to the 
establishment of the Jewish State than in his 
years of journalism. This is no disparagement 
of his timely journalism. It is a tnbute to the 
comprehensiveness and alive quality of 
Sound the Great Trumpet. It is, at the same 
time, a compliment to the publisher of 
Whittier Books that he has recognized the 
value of this manuscript; parenthetically, it 
is also worth pointing out that here is a book 
which a large publishing house might well 
have been proud to publish; but none has 
done it. 

In this volume, divided into fifteen sec- 
tions, Mr. Frank has attempted “to give the 
reader a series of pictures of life in Israel 
during the decades it evolved from a wilder- 
ness into a modern state, and the years fol- 
lowing the establishment of the state.” This 
book is not presented to show how Israelis 
write, “but to show how Jews in Palestine 
and Israel lived in various periods.” The 
editor has made his selections through short 
stories, essays, letters, vignettes, biographical 
and factual data. Nearly everything is taken 
from the Hebrew, in direct translations, in 
abridgements, in condensations. What is of 
particular value are Mr. Frank’s own brief, 
excellent essays, in which he depicts the 
period in which his selected material was 
written or about which it is written. 

Among the contributors are David Ben- 
Gurion, Chaim Weizmann, Moshe Smilan- 
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sky, Vladimir Jabotinsky, S. J. Agnon, 
Henrietta Szold, and a large number of other 
prominent Zionist idealists, early settlers, 
noted novelists and political leaders, as well 
as little-known sabras, young martyrs of the 
War of Liberation, and sensitive, poetic 
Israelis aware of the gargantuan accomplish- 
ments of their generation. 

Each aliya is described and depicted in 
realistic terms; the difficulties under which 
the Jews worked to reclaim the soil of the 
fallow, dormant land are related in somber, 
yet sometimes light-hearted terms. The 
melting-pot of Israel, which has boiled sixty- 
odd nationalities, is also presented here, and, 
once again, Mr. Frank’s own little essays are 
full of information, formal and informal 
history. 

Mr. Frank tells the story of Samuel Fuchs, 
Shlomo Zemach and David Green, three lads 
in Plonsk who, in 1903, talked about coming 
to Palestine. Fuchs went to America, Ze- 
mach to Palestine and David Green became 
David Ben-Gurion. The selections, short as 
they are, from Zemach’s experiences, are 
new to this reviewer and while much of the 
material here can be found through as- 
siduous research, M. Z. Frank has not only 
brought it all together but, in a thoughtful 
job of creative editing, has brought history 
back to life. 

It has often been said, of this book or 
that, read this if you want to know about 
Israel. While there are other volumes which 
are useful and illuminating, I cannot, at the 
moment, think of a better book than Sound 
the Great Trumpet to give the feel, the 
emotions, the background of the men and 
women, courageous and imaginative, who 
truly created the State of Israel. 
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Synagogue Architecture in the U. S. By 
Rachel Wischnitzer. The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 204 pp. including 
149 illustrations. $6.00. 


Rachel Wischnitzer, an architect and an 
art critic already known for her many con- 
tributions to the field of Jewish art, has 
enriched the literature of American archi- 
tecture by her study of the synagogue in 
the United States. As Philip C. Johnson 
of the Museum of Modern Art points out 
in the Foreword, the synagogues “reveal an 
extraordinary slice through the geologic lay- 
ers, as it were, of our architectural heritage.” 
Each phase architectural development is 
illustrated by a good example of a Jewish 
house of worship. We are provided with 
adequate proof in the copious photographs 
and drawings that there is no isolated tradi- 
tion of synagogue architecture. The build- 
ings reflect the economic and cultural 
changes within the Jewish community, and 
indicate an intimate relationship between 
the Jews and their environment. The stu- 
dent of history will note with interest how 
the course of events conspired to detach the 
early immigrant builders from the tradition 
of European structures. The Sephardic Jews 
had no memories of synagogues in Spain. 
The descendants of the exiles from Spain 
and Portugal had wandered for several gen- 
erations before arriving in the New World. 
The Marranos of Spain who were brought 
up as Catholics brought no recollection 
of personal experience in functioning syna- 
gogues. Moreover, the first buildings of the 
Ashkenazic Jews were vacated churches. 
Since there were no Jewish professional 
architects in the United States, up to the 
1840's, the best of the Christian designers 
were employed. Mrs. Wischnitzer brings 
her vast professional knowledge to the 
study of a rich sampling of synagogue build- 
ings indicating the architectural movements 
which influenced their design and sketching 
in a wealth of fascinating technical and 
historical detail. 

Of special interest is the treatment of 
more recent developments in synagogue 
architecture. The older buildings provided 
for a traditional program of worship, study 
and assembly. They did not provide for the 
evolving and expanding program of the syna- 
gogue as a center for educational, recrea- 
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tional and entertainment functions. With 
the second world war, architects began ex- 
ploring the possibilities of multi-purpose 
space. They began to find better solutions 
to the needs of the congregation without 
imposing impossible financial burdens. In 
the last decade there has been bold experi- 
mentation, an avoidance of dogmatism, and 
a concern with the comfort and convenience 
of all members of the family. 

Synagogue Architecture in the U. S. is 
certainly a “must” for every synagogue build- 
ing committee, for the leaders of the con- 
gregation, and indeed for every cultured Jew. 
It is regrettable that this volume could not 
have been available at least five years ago 
when so many such buildings were being 
erected. Many serious errors could have been 
avoided and many splendid ideas could have 
been borrowed. By the same token, it ap- 
pears almost mandatory that Mrs. Wischnit- 
zer continue her studies in this field in order 
to give us in the near future a revised and 
enlarged edition of the book that will in- 
clude synagogue projects now in the making. 


Ratpeu SIMON 


Politics in America, by D. W. Brogan. 
Harper & Brothers. 467 pp. $5.00. 


This is a study of the American political 
system by a leading British historian and 
political scientist. There are few scholars in 
present-day America who can compare with 
the extraordinary grasp and knowledge of 
American politics possessed by D. W. Bro- 
gan, noted professor of political science at 
Cambridge. His reputation was established 
nearly a quarter of a century ago when 
Brogan first published his book Government 
of the People. It is considerably enhanced 
by his present work. 

First published in England under the title 
An Introduction to American Politics, the 
book simply seeks to make the American 
political system intelligible to the average 
citizen. It is written in lively style, with a 
keen analytical eye, and a shrewd sense of 
humor which one seldom encounters in 
works of this nature. While this new book 
covers much of the same material as his 
earlier work on our governmental system, 
it has been brought up to date since 1933 
and has been given greater insight and more 
polish. Notwithstanding the historical events 
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of the past two decades—the economic de- 
pression, the Roosevelt “new deal” and the 
Truman “fair deal,” the second world war 
and its aftermath, and finally the Eisenhower 
administration—Brogan has not changed his 
general concept of the American system or 
his general impressions of how it operates. 

“The system has its own logic, its own 
justification and is, in general, a success,” 
Brogan says, but he cautions that it must 
be studied in its own terms and its successes 
and failures must be seen in their American 
context. As a foreign observer he has done 
just that, and he has come up with a most 
objective, and truly an absorbing study of 
our system of government. His analysis of 
the paradoxes between the political ideas 
and the political practices of our system is 
in itself a brilliant accomplishment. 

Brogan has been a student of American 
politics for several decades. He received an 
M. A. in American History at Harvard, and 
since then has visited the United States on 
numerous occasions and has developed a 
thorough familiarity with American history, 
literature, politics, the character of our peo- 
ple and its problems. He has contributed 
articles to leading American periodicals and 
is the author of such works as, “The Ameri- 
can Character,” “American Themes,” “The 
Price of Revolution,” “Politics and Law in 
the United States,” and others. 

From the beginnings of our party system 
and the importance of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion in American political life, Brogan draws 
a masterful picture of our political institu- 
tions all the way to the political machines, 
the boss system, and the back-stage manip- 
ulations at the national conventions. He 
explains such political phenomena as the 
electoral processes and its contradictions, the 
one-party system in the South, the gaudiness 
of our political campaigns. 

Chapter headings deal with such topics 
as the character of the American polity, the 
party system, machines and bosses, politics 
and morals, the national convention, the 
campaign, President and Congress, and poli- 
tics and law. Of particular interest is Chapter 
III on “Race and Politics,” which is a study 
of the influence of racial and religious minor- 
ity groups in this country on our political 
system. The role of the American Jew, 
Negro, Mexican-American and many other 
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ethnic groups, including the Irish, Italian, 
French, German, Polish, Greek, Puerto 
Rican, etc., is described with comprehension 
and sympathy. 

The book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion, but the reader is advised not to over- 
look the extensive footnotes which are as 
informative and interesting as the text itself. 
Perhaps the single criticism one can make 
is that the author over-emphasizes corrup- 
tion in American political activities, which 
may leave the erroneous impression that the 
positive side of our political life is out of 
the ordinary. 

Nevertheless, this is undoubtedly one of 
the leading works of all times on the con- 
duct of American politics and may perhaps 
one day rank with De Tocqueville’s Democ- 
racy in America. 

Murray FRANK 


Andersonville. By MacKinlay Kantor. The 
World Publishing Company. 767 pp. $5.00. 


This book presents a side of the Civil War 
which has rarely been pictured. It is original 
in conception, bold in development and 
brilliant in execution. Here no statesman 
delivers high-toned oratory, no strategist lays 
traps for his opponent, no knights in blue 
or grey rush headlong into battle. Kantor’s 
is a story of the war’s backwash, the tragedy 
of the unfortunates who became prisoners 
about whom their government cared little 
and the enemy government less. They had 
become useless to the one, and a nuisance to 
both. As such they were treated, neglected 
and allowed to die. 

The author has selected Andersonville as 
the prison around which his novel revolves, 
but he could have taken any other Southern 
prison instead and, with a few changes, some 
of the Northern as well. Into the pen of 
iniquity called after the little village of 
Anderson, streamed thousands of captured 
Federal soldiers, and out of their lives Kan- 
tor has built a mosaic of individual stories 
which vie in magnitude and interest with 
those in some epic encyclopedia. In this 
case the men had never been prominent in 
public life; they are ordinary mortals who 
happened to be thrown together in this val- 
ley of dreariness, sickness and starvation. 

There are, however, exceptions to this 
ordinariness such as the giant raider who 
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robs weaker prisoners of their worldly posses- 
sions and his helper with the telescopic eyes 
who, together with other bullies, is finally 
killed by the wrath of the decent inmates. 
There is the young Jew, Nathan Dreyfoos, 
who has travelled all over Europe and finds 
in his memories a never-ending well of com- 
fort. 

The keeper and the guards of the camp 
also receive their share of attention. There 
is the aging guard who would rather read 
the Bible than use his musket, there is the 
young one who must “shoot himself a Yan- 
kee” in order to be accepted as a full grown 
man by his crowd. And, of course, there is 
Captain Henry Wirz, who carries the heavy 
burden of responsibility for the entire estab- 
lishment on his weak and gangrene-infested 
shoulders, and whom we last see on a train 
to Washington where he is to be tried and 
hanged. 

The civilian population around the prison 
stockade is not neglected, and here the story 
is highlighted by the sturdy figure of Ira 
Claffey and his family, most of whose mem- 
bers also become casualties of the war. In 
contrast to them we are introduced to some 
of the white trash of the neighborhood 
exemplified by the widow Tebb and her 
ignoble brood who live in indescribable 
squalor according to their own peculiar, self- 
imposed standard of morality. There are 
hordes of other characters, all well portrayed 
and interesting enough in a limited fashion, 
but too numerous for the reader to keep in 
mind. 

As the war approaches its end, and Sher- 
man marches through Georgia, we see the 
shocking panorama of the confusion, the 
misery, and the ravages which accompany 
the dissolution of the Confederacy. Claffey’s 
trip on an overcrowded train with a broken- 
down engine and his journey on foot through 
the devastated countryside form one of the 
finest episodes in the story. 

Historically, Kantor generally is on safe 
ground, even though he has transformed 
Wirz, a pharmacy clerk with little experi- 
ence, into a full-fledged physician. It might 
also have been advisable to lay more stress 
on the efforts of the Confederate govern- 
ment to rid itself of the prisoners for whom 
it could not properly care. Moreover, some 
accounts of conditions at Northern prison 
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camps might have been made to filter into 
the story, to establish some poetical and 
historical justice. 

All in all, Andersonville is a book which 
deserves high praise. Its beautiful scenes will 
long be remembered after the repulsive parts 
have been forgotten. Only a real artist could 
have chosen a subject so full of horror, and 
made it into a literary work of merit. 


Orrto EIsENSCHIML 


Marjorie Morningstar, by Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 565 pp. $4.95. 


Herman Wouk’s greatest skill as a novel- 
ist is undoubtedly his ability to manipulate 
the reader’s point of view for dramatic pur- 
poses. His selection and presentation of 
detail are precise and deliberate, and always 
successful, in so far as it is always absolutely 
clear what stand he is taking and, by exten- 
sion, what stand the reader is to take. 

The showiest exercise of this talent is to 
be found in The Caine Mutiny, which 
shocked a large part of the reading public 
into making it one of the most over-rated 
novels of recent years. So surprising was the 
switch in point of view, from complete sym- 
pathy with the mutineers to the gradual 
awareness of the puny and almost paranoid 
nature of their complaints; so touching was 
Queeg’s emotional frailty made to appear at 
last, that the defects of the book went, for 
most people, unnoticed. The facts are that 
Mr. Wouk’s style, beneath his display of 
erudition, is journalistic, and the tasteless 
and unreasoning climax of The Caine Mu- 
tiny bespeaks for its author a shiny senti- 
mentality that may dazzle but does not 
enlighten. 

Marjorie Morningstar, his latest novel, is 
well oiled with just this sort of sentimental- 
ity. Its attack on the heart-strings is, further- 
more, even more heavy-handed than the 
Caine’s, and its technical virtuosity is less 
apparent. Only once is the point of view 
shifted with the subtle brilliance that was 
the Caine’s great virtue. This is when Mar- 
jorie, having pursued her lover to Paris, finds 
him, after a year, querulous, ineffectual, and 
even slightly effeminate. Mr. Wouk never 
tells you that Marjorie feels these things, but 
the scene is drawn so skillfully that the 
reader seems to see through her eyes and feel 
with her emotions. The brilliant and glam- 
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orous Noel has lost every shred of his attrac- 
tion, and love is dead. 

Unhappily, with the passing of Noel’s 
charm, the novel fades and droops like a 
woman no longer in love, since his vitality 
is the only vitality in the book. Marjorie 
herself, title role or no, is an absolute blank 
as a character, and the story of her life is 
banal in the extreme. We are told that she 
is beautiful, but we know that for all her 
stage-struck gyrations she is untalented and 
that for all her protestations she is undis- 
tinguished as a personality. The magnetic 
quality in her that persuades Noel, the man 
of experience, to linger for several hundred 
pages in the most infantile sort of sexual 
dalliance is an entirely unknown quantity. 

There is no doubt that Noel Airman, born 
Saul Ehrmann, is for Mr. Wouk the prince 
of darkness embattled with the spirit of Jew- 
ish bourgeois virtue, and that his defeat is 
the decisive triumph of good over evil. Fair 
warning of the struggle is given early in the 
book, when Noel says to Marjorie: 

“If you and I start spending time together 
it’s going to arouse great interest. The battle 
of the Titans. Evil versus good. The irre- 
sistible force and the immovable object. 
Ormuzd, spirit of light, and Ahriman, prince 
of darkness.” To which Marjorie replies, 
“Noel Ahriman,” and they both laugh at 
the joke. 

But for Mr. Wouk it is no joke. His allu- 
sion to the Persian myth is no more acci- 
dental than Marjorie’s mother’s reference to 
South Wind, the luxurious adult camp 
where the lovers first meet, as Sodom. Noel 
is clearly the devil, and the clinching clue 
to his identity is that in all his golden beauty 
and talent there is one obvious tell-tale flaw. 
His withered arm is his crippled soul. 

Aside from this somewhat elementary 
symbolism, the book is pure, if moist, jour- 
nalism. The portrayal of Jewish family life 
is authentic enough, if one is satisfied with 
generic characters who have no specific indi- 
viduality. But the best scenes are destroyed 
by an especially clumsy phonetic rendition 
of the Yiddish accent which turns comedy 
into vaudeville and turns pathos into non- 
sense. 

It should be some comfort to Mr. Wouk 
that he is not the first writer who was him- 
self overcome in the battle of light and 
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dark. Mr. John Milton’s devil ran away with 
him too, and stole the show in Paradise Lost. 


BEVERLY Fretps 

Exploring English Character. By Geoffrey 
Gorer. Criterion Books, 483 pp. $5.00. 

Geoffrey Gorer has studied as an anthro- 
pologist the peoples of Africa, America, 
Burma, Japan, and Nepal. As an Englishman 
he has been greatly interested in the English 
character, but as a good scientist has felt 
that being too much a part of his own 
culture he would be unable to take a sufh- 
ciently objective view of the members of his 
own culture in order to give an adequate 
account of them. A fortunate suggestion 
from the editor of the popular newspaper 
People put the means of making such an 
objective study fairly and squarely into Gor- 
er’s hands. With a readership of 12 million 
it was not difficult through the pages of the 
paper to invite the readers to ask for and 
complete a questionnaire. There was a re- 
turn’ of 75 percent of completed question- 
naires, amounting to over 11,000. Since the 
readership of People is mostly among the 
lower classes most of the responses came 
from them. In the present volume the au- 
thor presents an analysis of the findings 
based on the answers returned to the ques- 
tionnaires. 

It may at once be said that there exists 
no work of a similar kind which so effec- 
tively conveys an accurate picture of the 
average working-class Englishman. His be- 
liefs on love, sex, marriage, children, educa- 
tion, law and order, religion, superstition, 
friends and neighbors, growing up, going 
out, on people and homes, are all analytically 
presented here. And if you want to know 
what the English are really like as nearly as 
possible as one can get to know what any 
people are like, this is your volume. It is 
seldom that an investigator in Europe has 
so golden an opportunity to make so large- 
scale an investigation—and Gorer, it must 
be said, has taken full advantage of that op- 
portunity, to the great benefit of his readers. 

From a reading of this book the conclu- 
sion emerges that the English are among the 
most civilized of peoples—and I think this 
is a just judgment. And speaking of just 
judgments, the virtue which most strikingly 
emerges from this study of the English is 
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their highly developed sense of justice. That 
that justice may assume peculiar forms when 
it comes to dealing with subject peoples is 
another matter, for the English are not 
uncharacterized by a certain amount of 
hypocrisy. What they will set down in a 
questionnaire, and what they firmly believe 
to be a true statement of their belief in a 
questionnaire may take a somewhat different 
form when it comes to action under certain 
conditions. Nevertheless the strong sense of 
justice, honesty, fairplay, fortitude, and the 
love of freedom remains as the outstanding 
characteristics of the English. Among the 
outstanding traits of the English is their 
general non-aggressiveness, it might even be 
called their gentleness. Experience backs up 
the findings of this study. The English are 
undoubtedly the most non-aggressive of all 
civilized peoples, as is witnessed by, among 
other things, their low crime rates. This was 
not always so. As Gorer points out, a cen- 
tury and a half ago the English were a very 
violent people. What has happened, thinks 
Gorer, is not that the aggression has disap- 
peared but that it has been very severely 
controlled, and this, he believes, accounts 
for many other English traits—but the 
reader must judge for himself, by going to 
this remarkably interesting study of a re- 
markably interesting people. 


Asuitey Montracu 


Walt Whitman’s Secret. By Ben Aronin. 
Argus Books. 374 pp. $4.50. 


This perceptive novel about Walt Whit- 
man deserves publication by one of the large 
Eastern houses with a lavish budget for its 
promotion. But I am sure that Ben Aronin 
finds it singularly appropriate that a book 
about the Good Gray Poet comes out almost 
as modestly as the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass a century ago. If Whitman is gener- 
ally regarded today as the greatest of all 
American bards, he never knew a moment 
during his lifetime when the nation was 
united in his praise. There were powerful 
voices always saying “Nay” to him when 
Emerson, Thoreau and a few other choice 
spirits were saying “Yea.” Ben Aronin is one 
of the Yea-sayers of our day and his is a 
clear assertion of the same values for which 
Whitman lived, endured and sang. 

Aronin’s most original contribution here 
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is the re-creation of Whitman’s early life in 
New Orleans. He surmises with a poet’s 
sixth sense that Walt fell in love with a regal 
quadroon, Anne Sedley, who bore him a son. 
Walt hugged their existence as a secret to 
his breast, but instead of returning to them, 
he wrote his songs—Anne Sedley and her 
son were his “Leaves of Grass.” Aronin 
suggests, although he does not directly say 
it, that Walt would not have returned to 
them if he could. For like all poets and 
seers, he lived in his words and dreams rather 
than in any man or woman. 

There are living portraits of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville, Stephen Foster and lesser 
figures, tags of speech and incidents here 
and there which live and almost bring Whit- 
man himself to life. Everything around him 
is illuminated—his parents, his sisters, his 
brothers, his associates here and there, the 
scenes of his life as wound-dresser, clerk and 
writer. But somehow he does not quite live, 
and the fault is not entirely Aronin’s. For 
the truth is that a great man like Whitman 
must necessarily be a disembodied spirit, the 
message and song rather than the man. 

There is much of Whitman in Aronin, 
the American who has dreams which trans- 
cend his daily life; and he has seen the great 
truth that Whitman must be captured in a 
novel, a drama, an epic, rather than in a 
biography or a critical study. Whitman told 
fact and fiction about himself, the fiction 
often being truer than the facts. He requires 
a creative effort for evocation and under- 
standing and Ben Aronin has supplied this 
in a novel to be remembered. 

There is a dramatic moment in the book 
which is for me its high point. Bill O’Con- 
nor, the writer who often befriended Whit- 
man and is eager to proclaim his greatness 
to all America, presses Whitman for bio- 
graphical details and Whitman parties his 
eager thrusts. Bill stumbles upon the Anne 
Sedley story. He urges Whitman to claim 
his mate and their offspring. When Whit- 
man makes vague excuses, O’Connor flees 
from him. Even the man who first called 
Whitman the Good Gray Poet could not 
grasp that Whitman was great and his 
Leaves of Grass immortal because he and 
his poems mirrored the weakness as well as 
the strength of Man and men. Poor Bill was 
the eternal realist who winces before the 
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insubstantial dreams of those whom he can- 
not understand. He wanted explanations for 
the unexplainable. Walt Whitman’s real 
secret was that he knew that the mysteries 
were to be lived, and not solved. 

ELMer GERTZ 


Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation, by 
Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg. Beacon 
Press. 185 pp. $1.00. 


The authors have attempted to present a 
survey of the social and political background 
of the Negro people since Reconstruction, 
and a record of its legal status until the 1955 
decree of the United States Supreme Court 
in the school segregation cases. In addition, 
they have summarized experiences in de- 
segregation of public schools in the United 
States to the date of publication, have 
presented a question and answer section on 
the meaning of the late decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in this area, 
and have written a chapter discussing what 
citizens can do to help bring about an 
orderly and peaceful transition. The book is, 
therefore, a collection of interesting material. 
Unfortunately, the authors each prepared 
separate sections, with the result that the 
whole is less than the sum of its parts. 

The juridical history and legal analysis 
were written by Jack Greenberg. These sec- 
tions also contain the story of the legal 
campaign which was initiated by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in the early 1930’s and which 
culminated in the holding that segregation 
in the public schools is unconstitutional. 
This material is of special interest to lawyers 
and is, on the whole, well presented. 

A knowledge of the social and political 
history of the Negro people is essential to an 
understanding of the legal history. The sec- 
tions dealing with these subjects, however, 
are somewhat sketchy. The time elapsed 
since the desegregation decrees is too a 
to permit long term conclusions, while the 
material dealing with the history of the 
Negro people since Reconstruction covers a 
period too long for summary treatment. 

Though not an integrated analysis of the 
legal and historical development of segrega- 
tion in the public schools this book will 
nevertheless be useful as a source for further 


work in this field. —e a. 
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Way of Valor: A Biography of Golda 
Myerson, by Marie Syrkin. Sharon Books. 
309 pp. $3.75. 


While this latest work of the gifted writer 
and editor, Marie Syrkin, is subtitled, “A 
Biography of Golda Myerson,” the author 
candidly admits in her Foreword that she 
was “concerned more with a study of charac- 
ter and of a period than with giving a cir- 
cumstantial account of a particular exist- 
ence.” The fact that her subject, fortunately 
for the Jewish people, is still living; and the 
fact, further, that Miss Syrkin has long en- 
joyed warm friendship with Mrs. Myerson, 
combine to remove the dimension of ob- 
jectivity a reader might ordinarily expect in 
a biography. Miss Syrkin is an ardent partisan 
and a staunch supporter; her bias towards 
Israel’s first Minister of Labor—a bias that 
occasionally spills over to frank adulation— 
shows on every page. 

To regard Way of Valor, however, in its 
narrowest frame—an affectionate portrait of 
the girl from Milwaukee who helped to 
found the Jewish state—is to overlook two 
vastly more important aspects of the work. 
First, in tracing the career of one of the 
architects of Israel, Miss Syrkin presents a 
vivid “inside” account of the turbulent, 
heart-breaking and heart-warming events pre- 
ceding and following the creation of Israel. 
The reader is caught up and actually lives 
through the dramatic history-making deci- 
sions and actions. Second, Miss Syrkin is 
constantly probing into the sources of 
strength of her remarkable subject. Born in 
Kiev in 1898 of a “poor and unlucky” family, 
Golda Myerson, nee Mabovich, was one of 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants 
who came to America at an early age, went 
to school amidst the usual difficult circum- 
stances. Like thousands of other Jews of the 
time, she listened to lectures on Zionism, and 
became personally involved in the Jewish 
struggle. But of these thousands, how many 
deserted the comforts of America, how many 
sought out the hardship and the heartache 
of kibbutz life? All through her book, Miss 
Syrkin wonders, in effect, where Mrs. Myer- 
son found the courage, the physical and 
moral stamina, the tenacity not only to do 
these things, but more, to become a molder 
of the new state. Studying the outlines of 
Mrs. Myerson’s extraordinary career, the 
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reader pauses to pounder, too, the “real” 
wellspring of her strength, as if in finding it, 
one might somehow manage to bottle the 
magic elixir as a stimulant for others. 

Analyzing the elixir, let alone trying to 
confine it, however, will defeat even the best 
of chemists. For, as Mrs. Myerson’s words 
and actions reveal, her power derives in part 
from an unswerving love of the Jewish peo- 
ple, from a concept of service that sternly 
suppresses personal comfort or gain, and 
from an unshakable faith in purpose. These 
are just a few of the many ingredients. 

When Israel’s small army defeated the 
Arab hordes in the War of Independence, 
the inhabitants of the infant state (and Jews 
throughout the world) blinked at the in- 
credible victory. The word most frequently 
heard in Israel at the time, Miss Syrkin re- 
lates, was ness, miracle. Reading Way of 
Valor, which is a significant and highly in- 
structive book for all American Jews, this 
reviewer found herself marvelling anew at 
still another ness—the miracle that supplied, 
at the particular critical juncture in history, 
the corps of talented leaders endowed with 
the qualities of heart, vision and ability to 
guide and to build the Jewish nation. Per- 
haps this was the greatest ness of all. 

Eprrn Bropsky 


‘The Itch of Opinion, by Leo A. Lerner. 
Introduction by Carl Sandburg. Americana 
House. 227 pp. $3.75. 


This worthy anthology of the best “First 
Columns” by Leo A. Lerner that have ap- 
peared in his neighborhood newspapers 
should give Lerner a wider audience, perhaps 
a national standing as a commentator. In a 
perceptive introduction, Carl Sandburg says: 
“Leo Lerner is Diogenes without a lantern 
and satisfied that Diogenes might have done 
better with a telephone.” In an after-word 
“About the Author,” Ralph G. Newman 
says: “Mr. Lerner is a unique and perhaps 
vanishing type in American journalism—the 
rugged individualist with strong opinions, 
who says what he pleases and still has the 
tolerance of a vast community that includes 
many people who do not always agree with 
him.” 

The long and the short of it is that a good 
columnist, like Lerner, is a real mality. 
This is an intensely personal a and it is 
only proper that a review of it be equally 
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personal. In that way, one can get the true 
flavor of the book that is the man and the 
man that is the book. I have known Leo 
Lerner for thirty-five years, and the secret of 
his success as a man, civic leader, journalist 
and personality is that he has been himself 
during all of those years. If, like me, you had 
known him at that greatest (ask Leo!) of 
all high schools, Crane Tech, from which he 
was graduated in June 1924, as class presi- 
dent, mayor, advisory editor of the weekly 
newspaper and captain of the debating team, 
you would have predicted his writing and 
living such a book as this. I remember (be- 
cause I have just looked it up) an account 
I wrote for the school publication of a de- 
bate that Leo’s team lost by a fraction of a 
point after a long streak of wins. The year 
before it had won the championship. Leo, 
heavy then as now, strode across the stage 
in leonine majesty. Audiences always liked 
him, and he liked them—and out of this 
mutual liking grew the bright, crisp, human 
pages of this book. On the occasion just men- 
tioned, Leo delivered a wonderful speech, 
spiced with subtle humor, his oratory all the 
more remarkable because 90 per cent ex- 
temporaneous. He became so enthusiastic 
that he forgot there was a time limitation. 
(That is why his “First Column” often spills 
over to the inside pages.) Even in defeat, 
Leo was philosophical. We were heavy- 
hearted, and drowned our sorrow over hot 
fudge sundaes. Leo sighed, then brightened 
up. “Anyway,” he mused, “we still have our 
great transite scandal”—a fictitious cause 
celebre that was then agitating the school. 

Everything that Lerner, sees, hears, feels 
and smells becomes material for his semi- 
weekly utterances. He is genuinely interested 
in everything, and his eager concern about 
the world around him excites even those 
readers who do not have his perceptiveness 
and catholicity of taste. The difference be- 
tween a boring egotist who inflicts his dull 
opinions on disinterested persons and a 
Montaigne—or a Lerner—is the presence or 
absence of a personality. 

If I were to sum up the essence of Lerner 
in one paragraph, I would quote the opening 
words of one of his columns. “I do not be- 
lieve in seasons,” he says. “Perhaps it is days 
I believe in. Or hours. Or perhaps minutes. 
What I believe in cannot be divided into 
divisions of time but into the way I feel, 
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or the way the wind blows, or if my fingers 
tingle.” 

He has a potent blending of the cerebral 
and the heart and spirit. He is a good com- 
mentator on nature as well as men and ideas. 
“T have kicked the snow aside in winter and 
seen summer,” he says. “I have elbowed 
through a thicket in spring and seen 
autumn.” “This was a different day, that 
was all,” he says in another charactertistic 
column, “a day of wind and rain and flying 
branches and angry water, but a day as good 
as any other, with its biting challenge, drab 
color, wet with winter, pregnant with 
spring.” In another mood—an essay on the 
Hater—he says: “He hates that which he 
doesn’t understand, and because he under- 
stands so little, he hates a lot.” “Cling to 
error long enough,” he suggests on another 
day, “and it becomes a principle you live 
by.” “You cannot plant dragon seeds and 
get sweet-smelling pansies.” 

One would like to quote a hundred sen- 
tences from his columns, all meat and mar- 
row or tender in phrase. “The dictionary will 
tell you America is a place and Americanism 
an idea. The question, therefore, is how 
many people in the place have got the idea?” 
Was it ever more pithily put? Lerner has 
the idea, and he expresses it in season and 
out. “Did you ever wonder why the artist 
splashes impossible colors across a land- 
scape?” he asks. “Because the colors are 
there. He sees them. The sunlight and the 
blue sky bring them. The sharp spring wind 
stirs them. The high trees move them. The 
low shrubs clutch and try to hide them.” 

And Leo Lerner reveals all of this, and 
more, because he feels it and wants you to 
share in the promise, the expectancy and the 
fulfillment. While in the spirit of a Walt 
Whitman he likes the richness that clings 
to him, he wants you to enjoy a treasure 
trove of your own. 


ELMER GERTz 


The Diary of David S. Kogan, edited and 
with an introduction by Meyer Levin. The 
Beechurst Press. 255 pp. $4.50. 


It is rather easy to find good things to say 
about David Kogan and this book which 
love and respect created. There is no need 
for emphasizing the obvious: this diary is 
human and its writer’s death untimely. But 
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one has read young diaries before without 
feeling that they ought to be published. 
Kogan’s, on the other hand, is a publishing 
event almost in spite of its surface attrac- 
tions. He was all boy, concerned for his 
attitudes and masculinity—he has described 
his naive and maturing relations with candor 
and variety; he was of our time, and major 
contemporary events surrounded and affected 
him in his progress through secondary 
schools and Cornell University; like many 
other good Americans he knew little more 
about his country than a scholarship lad 
must know; he was a Jew seeking his place 
in the Jewish community through study, 
clubs, camps, synagogues, and problems of 
Zionism and the place of the Jew in the 
American context. 

This, then, is a narrative which can draw 
sympathy, curiosity, and interest from any 
reader, and on these terms alone it is more 
valuable than, for example, Wouk’s City 
Boy. Its narrative quality, I think, is derived 
from another source: the complex and 
tenacious honesty which pulled David's 
character together, and seemed, at the time 
of his death, at the point of turning him 
into a formidable person. He was never 
merely “honest” in the sense of a person 
who lacks delicacy and discrimination. On 
the contrary, he was sensitive and alert to 
differences. His description of a petting 
party, at about seventeen years of age, was 
not lascivious; he had, simply, “decided to 
tell all.” He was often merely dissatisfied and 
self-critical—it is never easy to grow up alone. 
But underneath the ineffectual dissatisfac- 
tion there was a steady growth and objec- 
tivity which, on different levels, is constantly 
arresting. For example, David’s several letters 
to his parents and others—evocative exam- 
ples of his work in more objective prose—are 
essentially mature, in detail as well as mood. 
His reaction to All Quiet on the Western 
Front (this was half a year before his death 
at the age of twenty-one) was uncompromis- 
ing: “[C] an I say I enjoyed it? It depressed 
me—for I knew the film was right, and ergo, 
everything we were doing in the world is 
wrong. Couldn’t sleep this night.” 

What gave him his sense of justice, regard 
for the life about him, basic humanity? One 
would like to believe that David was just 
another American boy, but it needs demon- 
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strating that all our sons study their milieu 
and think—and are encouraged to think—in 
terms of service rather than success. David’s 
sense of religion and his Jewish identification 
seem to have given him stability and an 
inner goal. He never achieved certainty as to 
convictions or career, but he continued to 
seek them out. He upbraided himself for 
inconstant study, “gafoodling,” as he called 
it, but he never stopped reading or thinking 
courageously. All this added up in him to 
sweetness and depth. “We received word 
that Lester Smalheiser has been killed in 
Germany. The boy was only nineteen and 
was a good friend of mine. . . . A good- 
natured American-Jewish boy, struck down 
by a Hitlerite bullet. The death of one in- 
dividual helps one to make ‘40,000 killed’ 
more meaningful.” David was all of fifteen, 
when he recorded this thought. He was an 
individual, and there seems a fresh apprecia- 
tion of individuality involved in this act of 
publication. It could, like David’s own life, 
be a harbinger of better things. 


Louis FILLER 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow, by C. 
Vann Woodward. Oxford University Press. 
152 pp. $2.50. 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow is a 
subtle presentation of some of the facts and 
factors behind discrimination and segrega- 
tion by a Southerner, objective at times, 
sympathetic toward the South always. Wood- 
ward uses the writings of both Negroes and 
whites, Northerners and Southerners, to 
leave an impression of the South which he 
himself says he does not wish: “that any 
evidence I have submitted indicates a golden 
age of race relations in the period between 
redemption and segregation.” He mentions 
race conflict, violence, brutality and ex- 
ploitation but he does not tarry long nor 
dwell upon these aspects. 

The reader may get the impression that 
Mr. Woodward is convinced that the North 
was no better than the South and the South 
will be no better than the North is now. He 
observes the “acquiescence of the rest of the 
country in the South’s demand that the 
whole problem be left to the disposition of 
the dominant South white people.” Of the 
May 17, 1954 Supreme Court decision he 
writes “A unanimous decision, it has all the 
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moral and legal authority of the Supreme 
Court behind it, and it is unthinkable that it 
can be indefinitely evaded.” But he adds 
“The so-called ‘voluntary’ principle by which 
Negro children ‘elect’ to go to exclusively 
Negro schools, or by which their parents 
choose to stay away from places and privi- 
leges and opportunities when they know they 
are not wanted, suggests the possibilities of 
non-legal segregation. There is no reason to 
suppose that what has happened in the 
North after the legal support of Jim Crow 
was demolished will not happen also in the 
South.” 

Woodward is unwilling to admit that the 
Negro’s status is the “central theme” or 
“basic determinant of Southern history.” He 
writes “It may well be that after a few 
generations the historians will conclude that, 
compared with the contemporaneous aban- 
donment of the one-crop system, or the rapid 
pace of urbanization and of industrialization, 
the crumbling of the segregation system was 
of relatively minor historical significance.” 
He does admit, however, that “recent 
changes are of sufficient depth and impact 
as to define the end of an era of Southern 
history. 

Though perhaps he places insufficient 
emphasis upon the role of the Negro in his 
own behalf, he acknowledges that the “chief 
agent for the advance against Southern pecu- 
liarities of racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion has been the federal government in its 
several branches and departments, both civil 
and military.” He gives much credit to the 
military, the direct and indirect influence of 
integration in the services. And it is unusual 
for a Southern white historian to write 
“Some of the voters (Negroes) were bought 
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and some intimidated, but in the main they 
were merely counted for the ticket, however 
they voted or whether they voted or not.” 
“They (the South) persuaded themselves 
that the crisis of the nineties was as des- 
perate as that of the ’seventies had been. 
. .. The same means of fraud, intimidation, 
bribery, violence, terror were used.” “The 
loopholes to appease the underprivileged 
whites were the ‘understanding clause,’ the 
‘grandfather clause,’ or the ‘good character 
clause,’” and the white primary. 

The author gives us something of the 
history of the South’s attempts to evade, 
circumvent, invalidate legislation and deci- 
sions against discrimination and segregation. 
He calls attention to the all but impossible 
economics of equalization of the schools and 
the growing realization “privately admitted 
by some Southern political and educational 
leaders—that segregation would be gone with 
the wind anyway, sooner or later, whatever 
the budget figures showed and whatever the 
courts decided in current litigation.” But he 
does not see the end in sight “Beginning 
about two decades ago, reaching full momen- 
tum only in the decade since the Second 
World War, the New Construction shows 
no signs of having yet run its course or even 
of having slackened its pace.” He observes 
that “violence and unrest predicted in the 
past simply did not materialize” and implies 
it is not expected now. “No violence, no 
serious resistance, and no ‘incidents’ have 
been reported to have occurred at the cam- 
puses concerned.” 

This book is worth reading for the insight 
it gives into the mental processes and think- 
ing of the South with regard to integration. 

IRENE Diccs 
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Parade of Pleasure, by Geoffrey Wagner. 
Library Publishers. 192 pp. $6.00. 


The critical examination of American 
popular culture has produced over the last 
couple of decades some truly interesting 
studies telling us much about the direction 
and content of a phenomenon which still 
has the capacity to baffle us. Articles by 
Dwight MacDonald, David Riesman, Ana- 
tole Broyard, and the late Robert Warshow 
—to name only a few of the best critics on 
the subject—have from time to time given 
us definitive insights into the quality of 
American experience. 


Mr. Wagner’s volume, sub-titled “A Study 
of Popular Iconography in the U.S.A.,” 
arouses a similar expectation, but only long 
enough to frustrate it. Addressing himself to 
American movies, comic-books, pin-up maga- 
zines, detective stories, and other forms of 
mass media entertainment, Mr. Wagner has 
gathered some impressive data on the direc- 
tion toward sadism and physical violence 
which this “entertainment” has taken in re- 
cent years. Yet it remains, for the most part, 
simply data, unassimilated in any useful and 
coherent cultural outlook; and in the end 
it conveys the distressing feeling that there 
is something about these violent and sadistic 
motifs which, somehow, excites Mr. Wag- 
ner’s imagination in a way he has left 
unexplained. 


In his section on the movies, for example, 
there is absolutely no effort to relate these 
motifs to either the relative popularity (or 
obscurity) of specific movies, nor, more im- 
portant, is there any serious attempt to 
discuss the esthetics (as against the pseudo- 
sociology) of violence. Thus, Mr. Wagner 
is thrown back on the necessity of having 
to recite his depressing data unpunctuated by 
any real conclusions. There is remarkably 
little of what any serious critic could call 
thinking in this book, only something closer 
to sophisticated wise-cracks. 

I think the essential unseriousness of Mr. 
Wagner’s book is demonstrated best in his 
remarks on the Luce magazines. These re- 
marks are characterized by a sprinkling of 
opinion from other writers on the subject, 
followed by an ambiguous piece of equivoca- 
tion in which admiration is mixed with an 
assurance to his readers that he knows as well 
as they do what is wrong with such maga- 
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zines. Yet by steadfastly ignoring the political 
context in which the Luce magazines op- 
erate, and in fact, by dealing with the whole 
subject of popular culture as if politics 
simply did not exist, Mr. Wagner exhibits 
an inability to come to terms with the sub- 
ject of his book. What we are left with is a 
collection of atrocity stories about American 
culture; and while this will doubtless be a 
source of pleasure to certain intellectuals 
here, not to mention the anti-American 
claque abroad, it constitutes an evasion of 
the issues. 
Hitton KRAMER 


Billy Sunday Was His Real Name, by 
William McLoughlin, Jr. The University of 
Chicago Press. 324 pp. $5.50. 


For those following the fascinating career 
of the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham — and 
who isn’t — this story of his spirital prede- 
cessor is urgently recommended. Like Gra- 
ham, Sunday was a professional revivalist; 
like Graham, Sunday preached an interde- 
nominational, non-theological, Fundamen- 
talist type of Protestantism; like Graham, 
Sunday was the top man in his trade. And 
lest anyone think that the smooth-working, 
high-powered “public relations” work of 
Graham is new to the revivalists’ bag of 
tricks, Dr. McLoughlin takes us behind the 
scenes of the earlier Billy’s use of “advance 
men,” teams of “experts” to deal with vari- 
ous specialized tasks of each local campaign, 
carefully planned “spontaneous” invitations 
from ministers, etc. It was Sunday, appar- 
ently, who pioneered in these techniques, 
and without understanding that it is indeed 
difficult to learn what Dr. Graham is all 
about. This is not to say that Graham is 
merely a modern version of Sunday; each 
man’s individuality and personal charm are 
essential ingredients in their respective suc- 
cesses. 

Being incurably Jewish even when reading 
about Protestant revivalists, I was curious 
from the beginning in regard to the relation- 
ship between Sunday and the Jews. And 
Mr. McLoughlin did not disappoint me in 
this respect; the material he furnishes on 
this topic, while not overly abundant, is 
certainly highly suggestive: it seems that 
Sunday’s attitude toward Jews was excep- 
tionally ambivalent; and Mr. McLoughlin 
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brings in enough evidence to show that this 
is typical of all revivalists. 

A certain degree of ambivalence toward 
Jews, of course, is inherent in Christianity 
itself, for not only was the Christian God 
denied by the Jews, but He himself was 
a Jew. This basic duality becomes ingrained 
in every Christian child’s early experiences, 
and when combined with childish fears and 
affections and hatreds, it adds to the great 
complexity of Christian-Jewish relations 
through the ages. But formal Christian 
theology, like any highly theoretical disci- 
pline, seeks to replace such strong emotions 
with a rational and ordered approach. That 
is why even the most anti-Semitic popes, 
insofar as they were theologians, were gen- 
erally more reliable (in their insistence upon 
the preservation of Jewish lives) than any 
passion-bound Christian mob. And that is 
why Jews will always have something to 
fear from men who appeal to the Christian 
sentiments of the masses outside of the 
intellectual disciplines of the various Chris- 
tian denominations. 

Dr. McLoughlin’s book is well docu- 
mented and furnishes us in a convenient 
form with most of what is known about 
Sunday’s career. And since this career was 
so significant that no historian or sociologist 
or even psychologist can easily afford to 
ignore it, the book is an important one. 

Unfortunately, however, Dr. McLough- 
lin’s rather provincial approach prevents his 
study from becoming fully satisfying. 

Dr. McLoughlin writes about religious 
phenomena without admitting religious mo- 
tives to his frame of reference. Explaining 
Sunday’s successes, he writes, in a comment 
typical of the tenor of his book, that [Sun- 
day] appealed especially to the businessmen, 
who, while already good church members 
for the most part, were eager to improve 
their community so that decent and sub- 
stantial citizens would settle there, raise real 
estate prices, and increase business.” (p. 28) 
But those who thus dissolve all religious 
motives into economic ones fail to explain 
why religion, of all things, was used by these 
businessmen to raise real estate prices. 
Economic motives do enter revivalist cam- 
paigns, but they are not the only, or even 
the more important factors involved. 

And as a result, apparently, of the author’s 
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lack of interest in the more purely religious 
factors underlying contemporary Protestant- 
ism, he deals with religious history in a most 
off-hand and misleading manner. He does 
not discuss the religious peculiarities of this 
country, which make this the only one of 
all the countries in the world in which a 
man like Sunday was possible. And neither 
does he seem to understand the intimate 
relationship between ethnic and religious 
background here, a relationship which would 
have offered much toward an explanation 
of Sunday’s successes and failures. Nor does 
he examine certain historical peculiarities 
of Calvinism which are essential for an un- 
derstanding of revivalism’s great urge to 
tamper with the social order. 

Billy Sunday Was His Real Name is an 
important work of reference; while it does 
not satisfactorily explain it, it does present 
a story that makes stimulating and often 
fascinating reading. 


WERNER COHN 


Awakened, by Margret Abrams. Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 344 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is a story of the Americanization of 
a refugee couple, a German rabbi and his 
wife, and of how they awakened a mid-west- 
ern Jewish congregation to a fuller appreci- 
ation of the democratic way of life. 

Rabbi Kurt Rosen, who had been in a 
German concentration camp, comes with 
his wife to Temple B’nai Emanuel and Fall 
City in 1941. Dr. Rosen is a distinguished 
scholar, his wife a gifted singer. They are 
immediately opposed by the leading mem- 
ber of the congregation, Sam Levinson, who 
has no sympathy for the refugees and no 
respect for their accomplishments. And the 
congregation for years has been used to ac- 
cepting his authority. 

Rabbi Rosen is assigned a shabby fur- 
nished room; discarded clothes are sent to 
his wife for her relatives in concentration 
camps. But Dr. Rosen is deeply aware of 
the duty his own rescue places upon him to 
bring a deeper understanding of the univer- 
sality of the Jewish destiny. Gradually he 
wins the regard and sympathy of the finer 
members of the temple through his gentle- 
ness and dedication to his congregation. 
When war comes, the wider community 
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welcomes the devoted service of the rabbi 
and his wife who understand completely 
why the United States is at war. 

The continued ill-will of Sam Levinson is 
manifested by his interest in replacing Dr. 
Rosen with a young American-born rabbi. 
But the majority of the Jewish community 
is awakened at last to its democratic convic- 
tions and its faith in its leader. The issue 
is decided in a spirited meeting of the 
temple membership. Dr. Rosen’s contract is 
renewed; the homeless find a home. 

Awakened is the work of a newcomer to 
the field of Jewish fiction. This is occasion- 
ally evident by the somewhat monotonous 
use of dialogue. Frequent flashbacks tend 
to disrupt the smooth flow of the narrative. 
Yet Margret Abrams brings an unusual 
amount of insight and understanding to her 
description of the petty jealousies and in- 
trigues of a Jewish congregation. 

The book has quite a number of printing 
errors. One, unfortunately, completely dis- 
torts the meaning of Franz Schubert’s 
Wanderer in a scene where this song forms 
a kind of leitmotiv for the book. 


Dora EDINGER 


I Saw Israel, by Ruth L. Polhemus Gold- 
berg. Exposition Press. 217 pp. $3.50. 


I Saw Israel is a factual report submitted 
by a competent newspaperwoman. The book 
is based on a visit which Mrs. Goldberg paid 
to Israel in 1954 as a member of a university 
summer seminar. From Beit Berl in K’far 
Saba where she and her fellow students were 
housed, the group fanned out to Dan in 
upper Galilee and Sdom by the Dead Sea 
in the Negev, to study and chronicle the 
dynamic Israeli scene in all its striking and 
colorful aspects. 

Spokesmen for government, science, cul- 
ture, agriculture, migration and absorption 
agencies attempted to assess and interpret 
for the group the life and resources of the 
country, and its struggle to amalgamate a 
heterogeneous population into one nation of 
single culture striving for economic self- 
sufficiency. Mrs. Goldberg, in speaking with 
men and women of all walks of life, was 
impressed by their fierce idealism, intense 
love of Israel and their Spartan way of life. 

The author has included a great many 
details in her diarist, intimate account. How- 
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ever, the few commentaries she has inter- 
jected into her story together with her style 
of writing are neither inspiring in their 
analysis nor convincing in the conclusions 
drawn. Her discussion of Israeli art, press, 
minority problems, political party system, 
and institutions seems to lack perception of 
the ongoing momentous transformation. 
Worse, her tone misses the spur of historic 
identification with Israel except in a few 
fleeting sentimental observations. 

A bit jolting is Mrs. Goldberg’s final and 
maudlin description of her eyes filming at 
the sight of the “trim young marine guard- 
ing the American Embassy” where she went 
to pay her respect before leaving Israel. Now 
we all love the marines, the eagle and other 
symbols of our country. Such rhapsodic out- 
bursts, however, would ring true in any 
country but Israel. 


SAMUEL KREITER 


The Renovated Ideology of German Mili- 
tarism: Der deutsche Soldatenkalender. 
Schild Verlag, Munich. 176 pp. 2.90 dm. 


The latest German Soldiers’ Calendar 
published under the auspices of the weekly 
“Soldatenzeitung” and the German Soldiers’ 
Clubs (DSV) is a striking example of the 
military thought which is currently being 
propagated in Germany. The German mili- 
tary today seek to regain their former power- 
ful status by synchronizing their nationalist 
German theories with the present ideology 
of European Unity. Former officers of the 
German Wehrmacht now pay lip service to 
the concepts of “freedom” and “humanity” 
while fundamentally their old Prussian and 
nationalist views remain unaltered. 

The Calendar above all glorifies the 
“German fatherland” and its military tradi- 
tion from Frederick the Great’s disciplined 
regiments to Hitler’s brutal Armored SS. 
The authors want to destroy the “warped 
image of German Soldiery” which, they say, 
has been created since the defeat of Germany 
in 1945 through the “softness” of German 
political movements and “propaganda” 
spreading “hatred” from abroad. 

The German military have discovered the 
tool with the aid of which they expect to 
hide their underlying German nationalist 
aims from the critical eyes of the democratic 
world. By professing anti-Bolshevism, they 
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would like to make it appear that their 
ideology of destruction is intimately related 
with the aims of the democracies. ‘The Cal- 
endar reviews, therefore, the record of the 
German army to show that it has diligently 
fought against Bolshevism in the past, in the 
days of the Weimar Republic and in the 
service of Adolf Hitler. As a matter of fact, 
the authors create the impression that mili- 
tarism, the science of destruction, is more 
closely related to democracy than to com- 
munism. 

The Calendar makes the astonishing claim 
that the German army has already long ago 
pioneered the ideology basic to European 
Unity. While, the authors say, the European 
politicians fight among themselves, and will 
continue to do so for many years to come, 
“the military of the West are united.” They 
stand “above” the ideological and political 
conflicts which exist among the Allies be- 
cause, the authors assert, in all countries the 
military have an “eternal ethic” in common, 
“the will of self-preservation.” This “will,” 
they claim is more deeply representative of 
“universal humanity” than are the principles 
of political democracy. With this peculiar 
argument, the German militarists attempt to 
make themselves the champions of mankind. 
They have made war identical with hu- 
manity itself. 

The German army officers ridicule the 
Allies attempt to create a “democratic” army 
in Germany. The German army, they write, 
should be inspired by its own superior 
“ethical and spiritual base”: obedience, sense 
of duty, and self-sacrifice. The militarists 
unite this “ethic” of self-preservation with 
concepts which bear a revealing resemblance 
to the nihilistic theories of the Nazis. The 
“consciousness of the people,” they say, 
“must again be instilled into the heart of all 
Germans until, as in former times, it again 
becomes part of the ‘flesh and blood.’ ” 

The chief target of the German renovated 
ideology of destruction is the “heart of 
Germany’s youth.” The current political at- 
mosphere, the militarists complain, has 
nearly succeeded in destroying the “love for 
fatherland” and the “natural military spirit 
of youth.” Young Germans, they write, must 
be liberated from the “unmanliness” and 
“cowardliness” which have been instilled 
into them. It is, however, interesting to 
gauge among German students the reaction 
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to the militarist’s propaganda campaign. In 
postwar years German youth has rediscovered 
the lofty idealism and humanism inherent 
in German philosophy, and in the face of 
misery and ruined German cities they have 
learned to treasure them more than ever. 
They are prepared to defend these ideals, if 
need be by the sword, but they refuse to 
identify humanity with war and destruction. 
The essence of humanity, German students 
say, is not achieved by a war of “self-preserva- 
tion” but in the establishment of political 
and social democracy. 


ELEONORE OPPENHEIMER 





A Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the US., by 
Bernard Postal and Lionel Koppman. The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 705 
pp. $5.00. 


In these times of increased traffic both for 
the purpose of business and pleasure, a 
Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the U.S. has be- 
come a great necessity. This need was filled 
in this Tercentenary year which saw a 
remarkable upsurge in the attempts of the 
Jewish community to bring the average Jew 
closer to his heritage. The Tourist’s Guide 
now available is an inexpensive and handy, 
though somewhat heavy volume, will in the 
future play a great role in making the Amer- 
ican Jew aware of what we “possess” in this 
country. This Guide also informs us of a 
good deal of what we have done and con- 
tributed to our own community and to the 
American community at large. From now on 
every Jewish traveler will be able to visit 
many places of Jewish interest, the existence 
of which we were not even aware of. 

This book is the first of its kind in our 
American Jewish literature. In a sense it is a 
continuation to the guides-literature pub- 
lished decades ago by Jewish organizations 
to help the prospective immigrants in 
Eastern Europe to reach American shores. 
It may even be considered as a concluding 
volume to that literature, which tells us 
about an exciting and happy drama in the 
history of our people in modern times. 

The authors of the Guide did not have 
any specific model which would serve as a 
pattern for the first edition of their book. 
A number of Tourist’s Guides to Israel and 
Ermanno Loevinson’s Roma Israelitica 
(Frankfort, 1927) would be the nearest 
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example of a work of this nature. However, 
the problems faced by the tourist in various 
countries are quite different. No doubt, the 
method employed by the authors (explained 
by them in detail in the preface) was devised 
especially for this Guide. Whether or not 
this method is the best cannot as yet be 
determined. Its advantages and possible 
shortcomings will become fully apparent to 
those who will use the book as a practical 
guide; to individual travelers and more so to 
Jewish educational groups, summer camps 
and study institutes. 

The technique employed by the authors 
can be termed as “maximal.” You get the 
impression that whenever the writers had to 
decide whether to include or omit a certain 
place or site they chose to include it. It is 
to great advantage that the book lists 
addresses of hundreds of synagogues all over 
the country. However, in view of the char- 
acter of present American-Jewish life, one 
would expect the “denomination” of each 
synagogue to be included. Messrs. Postal and 
Koppman should be congratylated for in- 
cluding addresses of Jewish book stores and 
kosher restaurants. It also seems to this re- 
viewer that future editions should be pub- 
lished in thinner volumes. This can be 
accomplished by printing the book on thin- 
ner paper and by using two kinds of type, 
regular for more important sites and smaller 
type for less important places (as you find, 
for example, in all the Baedeker and Grieben 
Tourist’s guides). 

The introduction to each of the States 
gives ample historical information on people, 
cities and sites. This without doubt makes 
the book a fine, alphabetically arranged 
source of information on our past in this 
country. All in all A Jewish Tourist’s Guide 
to the US. is a very useful book. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 


Fraternities Without Brotherhood, by Al- 
fred McClung Lee. The Beacon Press. 159 
pp. $1.95. 


Alfred McClung Lee is a man of de- 
termination. In his latest volume, one that 
deserves the widest dissemination for its 
fluent style, able documentation and devas- 
tating common sense, Lee continues his 
personal fight against fraternity bias. Cur- 
tently the president of the National Com- 
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mittee on Fraternities in Education, he has 
attempted to cope with two important prob- 
lems: Why the continued prevalence of 
racial and religious bars in college fraternities 
and sororities and their future on the 
campus. 

Three years ago an overwhelming majority 
of fraternities had discriminatory clauses in 
their constitutions. (“Very quietly—and, in 
all but one case, without written statements 
of policy — sororities segregate themselves 
even more effectively than the fraternities 
do.”) Virtually every student demand for 
teform had been unequivocally rejected by 
the national fraternity, by university authori- 
ties and, too often, by an indifferent faculty. 
Simply stated, students were contending 
with academic politicians fond of delivering 
ringing but hollow affirmations in favor of 
evolutionary changes and the professional 
alumni, who favored the allegedly demo- 
cratic right of selecting their own friends 
and associates. 

Fortunately, there are some hopeful signs 
for the future. Dr. Lee observes with satis- 
faction that exclusionary practices would 
vanish if left to the students themselves. The 
recent Georgia Tech student demonstrations 
against their governor’s racial astigmatism 
and a University of California study tends 
to’ reinforce that belief. The survey at Cali- 
fornia indicated that while most freshmen 
had essentially the same level of bias, fourth 
year fraternity students had become even 
more prejudiced in comparison with un- 
affliated seniors. Yet after three intensive 
years of publications, pressures, question- 
naires, studies and surveys have we arrived at 
campus equality? Not at all, Dr. Lee thinks, 
for the unwritten word still excludes too 
many applicants despite the fact that virtu- 
ally all national fraternities and sororities 
have or will eventually eliminate restrictive 
clauses from their constitutions. 

A solution is advanced. To avoid suicide 
fraternities must reform soon, by “fiat” if 
need be. They should also be reorganized, 
with the active assistance of the university, 
on an interracial and interreligious basis. This 
would help alleviate a situation that is 
blighted by the deceptions and _ prevarica- 
tions of the nationals and their allies in the 
schools. “I’m pretty sure we can get rid of 
our religious clause,” I recently heard a na- 
tional delegate inform his local members and 
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several alumni, “but you fellows will have to 
cooperate and not pledge any damn Negroes 
or Jews.” 

It would, however, be a mistake to con- 
sider this admirable little book as the final 
word. Dr. Lee is certainly correct in his 
estimate of discrimination but there is good 
teason to question his faith in the value of 
fraternities and sororities even if they should 
ever become unrestricted. The snobbishness 
they tend to breed and the growing com- 
petition from other campus organizations 
serve to make them and their vaunted “group 
experience” superfluous. Group experience, 
to paraphrase Dr. Lee, is where you find it. 
I also suspect that a strong case (and I think 
Dr. Lee would agree although he failed to 
mention it) could be offered for the proposi- 
tion that fraternity and college admission 
bias complement one another and as one 
disappears, so does the other. 

It is possible to differ with several other 
rather minor conclusions but this would not 
alter the meaning of this significant work 
which underscores the optimistic belief that 
we have moved one or two steps nearer the 
end of bigoted fraternities and sororities. 


Murray PoLner 


A Pictorial History of Maryland Jewry, by 
Abraham D. Glushakow. Jewish Voice Pub- 
lishing Co. 192 pp. $5.00. 


Of particular appeal to the Jews of Mary- 
land, but offering considerable interest to 
Jews anywhere in America is A Pictorial 
History of Maryland Jewry, just published 
in Baltimore by the Jewish Voice Publish- 
ing Co. The text is a compilation of a good 
number of articles by Mr. Glushakow, plus 
several authoritative pieces especially written 
for the book by prominent Maryland Jews. 
These latter include discussions of Re- 
form, Conservative and Orthodox Judaism 
authored by Baltimore Rabbis representative 
of each movement. Of national importance 
is Glushakow’s citation of early provincial 
records to back up the assertion that Mary- 
land’s is the oldest Jewish community in 
America. 

A highlight of the historical text is an 
account, including quoted excerpts from 
1658-62 Provincial court records, of the 
blasphemy trial of Chirurgeon (surgeon) 
Jacob Lumbrozo, “Ye Jew Doctor of Colo- 
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nial Maryland.” As far as the author has 
been able to determine, this particular trial is 
the only one of its kind on record. Another 
curiosity is a photostat of an 1816 letter from 
Robert Fulton to Solomon Etting, Baltimore 
business leader. Though Fulton goes into 
considerable detail concerning the construc- 
tion of a “steam vessel of war,” the actual 
intent of the letter has not yet been un- 
covered. 

Much of the volume, of course, is devoted 
to contemporary Jewish leaders and organiza- 
tions of the Free State. Thanks to the more 
than 500 illustrations, even the most casual 
reader will absorb a well-rounded idea of life 
in America’s sixth largest Jewish community, 
that of Baltimore. 

The author is intimately acquainted with 
his state—more accurately his city, the Balti- 
more area containing more than half of 
Maryland’s population. Russian by birth, 
Glushakow arrived in Baltimore in 1914 and 
delved into the intricacies of union affairs, 
carrying with him a deep interest in writing. 
In 1925, he founded Baltimore’s first Yid- 
dish-English weekly. He devoted even more 
time to writing during the early 1930's, and 
compiled the Maryland Tercentenary Jewish 
Book. In 1948, he became affiliated with 
Baltimore’s Radio Station WBMD and 
directs the station’s Jewish programming 
activities. 

In 192 pages, Mr. Glushakow has done a 
real job with his Pictorial History—all the 
more remarkable because he, in his sixties, 
himself did virtually all the leg work, writing, 
editing, format, make-up and endless detail 
involved in publication. With his avoidance 
of any trace of pedantic style, Glushakow 
has shown what can be done by an untiring 
researcher in any selected community. 


W. F. HAtusreap 
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The Cycle of American Literature: An 


Essay in Historical Criticism, by Robert E. 
Spiller. Macmillan. 318 pp. $4.75. 


The Cycle of American Literature is an 
essential book for people interested in our 
literary history. Robert E. Spiller, a learned, 
sensitive, and intelligent man, here presents 
his perspective on American writing from 
colonial days to the present. His perception 
of streams of literary tradition presumes an 
attitude not everyone can agree with, and 
critics and readers who place less emphasis 
on the influence one writer has on another 
may disagree also with his conclusions. I, for 
one, do; but even disagreeing, I find his book 
very useful and interesting. In the middle 
portion, where he discusses the nineteenth 
century writers who have been established in 
greatness, his comments are so masterful that 
I almost become convinced that Spiller is 
right and I am wrong; but then in the last 
chapters, on contemporary authors for whom 
the critical polls are still open, I feel that 
Spiller has conceded the election before the 
returns have come in from the most signi- 
ficant districts. 


Eight years ago, Spiller, along with three 
other literary scholars, issued the three- 
volume Literary History of the United 
States, a comprehensive scholarly tool: The 
Cycle of American Literature, like the 
Makers and Finders of Van Wyck Brooks, 
is an interpretation, an attempt to find mean- 
ing in the facts of history. As is suggested by 
the title, Spiller sees the history of our na- 
tional literature in the form of a life-cycle: 
birth, development, flowering, and return to 
the sources. He traces two specific cycles: 
the movement in the East of which Melville 
and Whitman were the peak; and the 
frontier movement culminating in Eliot and 
Faulkner. 


Spiller’s treatment of individual authors is 
brilliant. He draws details from all kinds of 
evidence — biography, sociology, language, 
esthetics—and uses them with a genius for 
what is appropriate to the work and author 
to be explained. As could be deduced from 
his approach in the form of a cycle, his 
imagination is visual, almost diagrammatic. 
“Whitman’s thought,” he says, “moves out- 
ward in concentric circles from a concentra- 
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tion on the abstract idea of his own self.” 
Emerson establishes rapport, generalizes, and 
“finally the persuasive ascent is undertaken 
in a spiral form of dictum, argument, and 
illustration, from the level of the relative to 
that of the absolute.” “Melville’s art builds 
up to and away from the tragic epic Moby- 
Dick. It would present a confused and mean- 
ingless pattern without that central peak; 
with that focus it is an aesthetic and inter- 
related whole.” Concentric circles, a spiral, 
and a peaked graph are the shapes Whitman, 
Emerson, and Melville suggest to Spiller; 
and just as these shapes are a useful device 
in understanding these writers, so The Cycle 
of American Literature is useful in under- 
standing American writings. It is a point 
of view, a figure of speech, serving as a 
means or an approach whereby the reader 
can organize his own understanding of the 
writings and writers discussed. It is a teach- 
ing technique, provocative of thought, but 
not, I believe, a theory of literature. 


The most severe shortcoming of this thing 
that Spiller calls the “cyclic theory of literary 
history,” at least as he practices it, is that it 
is founded on place. Two cycles emerge— 
that of the East and that of the West. But 
what of the significant works that do not 
fit in either cycle—those, let us say, of the 
present. “Members of the younger genera- 
tion of 1950,” says Spiller, “were faced with 
the choice of carrying reaction further or 
providing some kind of new revolt. If the 
latter, the nature of the revolt had not by 
these been clearly declared . . . they seemed 
at the mid-point of the century to be wait- 
ing for a leadership that could point direc- 
tion.” Yet “there was as much new and 
vibrant writing as any historian could ask 
for, but the voices of the new writers seemed 
to be calling for values, standards, and 
security rather than for further upheaval and 
change.” I suspect that the truth of the mat- 
ter is that in the present, national boundaries 
have ceased to be of literary significance; that 
Joyce and Kafka are as significant to the 
American scene as James and Dreiser; and 
that a number of literary figures who did not 
fit into Spiller’s scheme of things will eventu- 
ally be regarded as more important than 
Eliot and Faulkner. 


WILLIAM BITTNER 
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